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The Award 


As a tribute to the memory of the late Prime Minister 
Shri Jawaharlal Nehru and to his life-long dedication to the 
cause of world peace and international understanding, 
Government of India have instituted the Jawaharlal Nehru 
Award for International Understanding to be given annually 
for outstanding contribution to the promotion of Interna¬ 
tional understanding, goodwill, and friendship among 
peoples of the world. The Award is made by a Jury 
appointed by the Government of India for this purpose. 
The Jury consists of seven eminent Indians including the 
Vice-President of India and the Chief Justice of India who 
are ex-officio members. The other five members are 
nominated in the following manner : (1) One Chief Justice 
of a State High Court; (2) One Vice-Chancellor of a univer¬ 
sity; (3) One person representing the press; (4) Two 
eminent persons from public life. 

The Award carries an amount of Rupees one lakh in 
cash (convertible into foreign currency) and a citation. 
The Award may be divided between two persons who are 



considered by the Jury to be equally deserving of re¬ 
cognition in a given year. It is open to all persons 
regardless of nationality, race, creed or sex, but an 
association, institution or organization is not eligible for 
the Award. To be considered for the Award it would 
ordinarily be necessary that a person is recommended in 
writing by someone with the competence therefor, such as 
former members of the Jury; Members of Parliament of 
India; the Secretary-General of the United Nations and other 
leaders in international organizations whose objectives are 
promotion of peace, international understanding, and 
emancipation of mankind; Vice-Chancellors and university 
professors; heads of Indian Missions abroad; and any 
other person whom the Jury may wish to invite to submit 
proposals for the Award. Ordinarily only proposals coming 
from competent persons invited to nominate shall be 
considered. However, a proposal shall not be invalid for 
consideration by the Jury merely on the ground of not 
having emanated from competent persons. In all such 
cases the decision of the Jury is final. Personal applica¬ 
tions for the Award are not considered. 

The Award is made annually starting with the year 1965. 
If it is considered, however, that none of the propopals 
that have been made merit recognition, the Jury is free to 
withhold the Award for that year. Only recent woik 
achieved within five years immediately preceding the 
nomination is to be considered for the Award. An older 
work may, however, be considered if its significance has 
not become apparent until recently. A written work in 
order to be eligible for consideration should have been 
published. 

The Award need not go only to a person holding a 
high public office. A person who has quietly worked for 
peace and international understanding and friendship 
between peoples of different countries, may well be 
deserving of the Award. 

The proposals received by the Secretariat and discus¬ 
sions, deliberations and proceedings of the Jury in 



connection with the Award are not to be made public or 
otherwise revealed. Decisions of the Jury are not subject 
to confirmation by any other authority and no appeal or 
protest can be made against them. The Jawaharlal Nehru 
Award is administered by the Indian Council for Cultural 
Relations, Azad Bhavan, New Delhi. 

The first Award for the year 1965, was made to the late 
U Thant, Secretary-General of the United Nations. The 


other Award winners are : 

Martin Luther King Jr. (Posthumous) 1966 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan 1967 

Yehudi Menuhin 1968 

Mother Teresa 1969 

President Kenneth D. Kaunda 1970 

President Josip Broz Tito 1971 

Andre Malraux 1972 

President Julius K. Nyerere 1973 

Raul Prebisch 1974 

Jonas Salk 1975 

Giuseppe Tucci 1976 


(vii) 
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“Peace has been said to be Indivisible; so is freedom, 
so is prosperity now, and so also is disaster in this One 
World that can no longer be split into isolated fragments.” 

JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 



Citation 

U Thant 


The first Jawaharlal Nehru Award for International 
Understanding rightly goes to a man who has become the 
articulate conscience of the United Nations and its inner 
voice, a man of vision with a profound understanding of 
the problems of the world, a man of quiet courage and 
dedication, of steadfast devotion to the cause of peace and 
understanding between nations. 

From his early days in Pantanaw in the Irrawaddy Delta 
of Burma, U Thant drew inspiration from all that is best in 
the Buddhist tradition and set high standards for himself, 
achieving efficiency, competence and integrity in whatever 
he did. With his deep interest in literature, he achieved a 
style of ease, distinction, and power with its note of passion 
for truth and justice. 

A fervent believer in Buddhism, he understood and 
respected the fact that there were hundreds of millions who 
believed in other religions. It was therefore not difficult for 
him to develop a sense of fellowship with men of different 
races, religions and political beliefs. With his faith in 



democratic ideals and in the dignity of man, he has had a 
firm grasp of the issues that divide the world, and in facing 
them, he has drawn upon a vast reserve of physical, mental 
and spiritual resources. 

U Thant emerged Into the larger world from a world of 
books and meditation, after deep studies in political theory, 
history, biography and philosophy. In his work as head¬ 
master and school superintendent, he showed the Indepen¬ 
dence of outlook and clarity of mind for which he was to 
become well known. He was deeply involved in his nation’s 
struggle for freedom and gradually achieved a record of 
which any public servant could be proud. In this calm, 
persevering man of the people, members of the United 
Nations found the person most acceptable for the post of 
Secretary-General, and he was unanimously chosen. 

As Secretary-General, U Thant has shown that knowing 
what it meant, no one could accept the position, except 
from a sense of duty. From this position of great Influence 
in one of the most critical periods of history, he has secured 
world-wide respect for his Integrity of mind, sincerity of 
purpose, outspokenness, and impartial attitude. He has 
won the support, understanding and cooperation of colle¬ 
agues, the respect of representatives of member nations, 
and the admiration not only of the member Governments 
but also of the peoples of the United Nations. 

In his utterances, marked by force of conviction, U Thant 
has given powerful expression to mankind’s need for 
undisturbed peace and progress. While working for enlarg¬ 
ing the areas of agreement, he has established the clear 
connection between social and economic development and 
peace and security In the world. With his belief that the 
basic issue is the battle for the minds of men, he has 
carried on a campaign for education for peace. 

U Thant has constantly used the prestige of his office, 
with ability and forthrightness, for improving the moral 
climate of the world. In a lonely, awesome job, he has not 
been afraid of facing problems or of speaking when he 
must, never allowing the discretion imposed on him to 
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degenerate into expediency. He has been judicious in 
handling his responsibilities and patient in urging nations 
to believe in the force of argument, instead of the argument 
of force. He has become the symbol of the ideals of the 
United Nations. It was a fitting tribute to the admirable 
manner in which he performed his onerous functions that 
for a second time he was unanimously elected Secretary- 
General from among the one hundred and twenty-one 
nations represented at the United Nations. 

U Thant's work carries forward the vision of One World 
for which Jawaharlal Nehru lived and worked and his life is 
an example of the human quality on which Jawaharlal 
Nehru set great value. The peace-loving peoples of all 
countries will appreciate that the Award named after 
Jawaharlal Nehru goes to this chosen and proved servant 
of the world. 
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Acceptance Address 

U Thant 


I am most grateful to His Excellency the President for 
his very gracious words about me and for his wise observa¬ 
tions on the human situation today. I also wish to thank 
Her Excellency the Prime Minister for her kind and gene¬ 
rous remarks; and especially for her reiteration of India’s 
full support of the United Nations and its efforts towards 
world peace. May I also express my appreciation to the 
Honourable Minister for External Affairs for his warm 
words of welcome, and to Mr. Rahman for the citation 
which he has just read. To be the first recipient of the 
Nehru Memorial Award would be a special honour for any¬ 
one, but for a Secretary-General of the United Nations it 
has a particular significance. The award is given “for 
outstanding contribution to the promotion of international 
understanding, goodwill and friendship among the peoples 
of the world*’. To receive such an award in memory of 
Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru adds inspiration and encouragement 
to the honour. 

Mr. Nehru was a towering figure in the years of transi- 
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tion which transformed the world after World War M. His 
greatness did not spring from physical power or political 
manoeuvering, but primarily from the depth and wisdom of 
his own nature. He saw the modern world, with all its 
changes, promises, dangers and problems in the clear light 
of his own intellectual and spiritual calm. The belief that 
an ethical approach must be taken to all aspects of life, 
including large-scale public activity, and a deep respect and 
love for the dauntlessness of the human spirit, allowed him 
to face the risks, disappointments and difficulties of public 
life, both national and International, with calmness and 
courage. On one occasion he said : 

“How amazing Is the spirit of man ! In spite of 
innumerable failings, man throughout the ages has 
sacrificed his life and ail he held dear for an Ideal, for 
truth, for faith, for country and honour. That ideal may 
change, but the capacity for self-sacrifice continues, 
and because of that much may be forgiven man, and it 
is impossible to lose hope for him. In the midst of 
disaster he has not lost his dignity or his faith In the 
values he cherishes, at the mercy of nature’s mighty 
forces, less than a speck of dust in this vast universe, he 
has hurled defiance at the elemental fires and with his 
mind, cradle of revolution, has sought to master them.’’ 
Mr. Nehru, for all his great stature, was not, of course, 
entirely immune to the occupational dilemma of all public 
men, and so there were times, as there are for all national 
leaders, when his actions had to be adjusted to the needs 
of political realities. Mr. Nehru was, after all, human like 
the rest of us. 

In the international world Mr. Nehru, in a period of great 
tension, played a leading role as a statesman, in the best 
sense of the word. Under his leadership India assumed 
the pre-eminent place in the councils of the world which 
she has enjoyed ever since. He could be relied on to raise 
his voice in strong support of peace, of commonsense, of 
decency and of international cooperation. He was one of 
those statesmen of deep and firm conviction, whose service 
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to his own country was combined and enhanced by his 
service to the international community as a whole. 

In the United Nations Mr. Nehru was known as a great 
internationalist, and as one of the most eloquent exponents 
and one of the most authoritative interpreters of the theory 
of non-alignment. Everyone remembers the speech he 
made at the United Nations General Assembly in November 
1961, shortly after I had assumed my present responsibili¬ 
ties. He said then : 

“More and more we live under a kind of regime of 
terror. Terror of what? Terror of some kind of cata¬ 
strophe like war descending upon us? Some kind of 
disaster when nuclear weapons are used and the future 
of the world's survival is imperilled. The choice today 
before the world is a choice of self-extinction or survival. 
Many people think and talk about escaping the disaster 
of a nuclear war by burrowing into the earth and living 
like rats in a hole. Surely it’s a strange commentary on 
our times that we should be driven to this conclusion 
instead of diverting all of our energies and all of our 
strength to the prevention of the catastrophe. 

“The essentia/ thing about this world is cooperation 
and, even today, between countries that are opposed to 
each other in the political or other fields there is a vast 
amount of cooperation. Little is known, or little is said, 
about this cooperation that is going on, but a great deal 
is said about every point of conflict, and so the world is 
full of this idea that the conflicts go on and we live on 
the verge of disaster. Perhaps it would be a truer picture 
if the cooperating elements of the world today were put 
forward and we were made to think that the world depends 
upon cooperation and not conflict." 

And he went on to suggest that : 

“Perhaps this Assembly might resolve to call upon 
all countries of the world to devote a year, not to 
speeches about peace, I do not think that is much good, 
but to the furtherance of cooperative activities in any 
field, political, cultural, or whatever fields there may be. 
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and there are thousands of fields.” 

It was following this speech that the United Nations de¬ 
cided to observe the year 1965, the twentieth year in the life 
of the United Nations, as International Co-operation Year. 

Mr. Nehru did not confine himself to mere words in 
support of the principles of the United Nations Charter. 
Under his leadership India, whatever her own difficulties 
might be, gave strong practical support, as she continues 
to do, to many United Nations programmes and efforts. In 
particular I must mention Mr. Nehru’s support of United 
Nations peace-keeping operations in the Middle East and 
In the Congo. His decision to provide a brigade in March 
1961 for the Congo operation—a decision which was far 
from popular at home and was, as he knew full well, liable 
to misinterpretation in some quarters abroad—was a turning 
point in the history of the United Nations Congo operation. 

Before I conclude, let me present a thought which has a 
direct bearing on the award which I have been privileged to 
receive. The award is very significantly named “Jawaharlal 
Nehru Award for International Understanding”. Although 
the obvious meaning of the word “understanding” Is clear 
to all of us, I would like to go a little more deeply Into Its 
true meaning. This word has been used time and time again 
as denoting an indispensable attribute for those who seek 
an amicable cooperation among peoples as well as among 
nations. A well-known writer once pointed out the nature 
of the “understanding” between the spider and the fly. They 
understand each other only too well, but do not achieve 
amity. Clearly a more extensive type of understanding Is 
necessary in order to achieve the desired ends which we all 
have in mind. 

We should ask ourselves what kind of understanding 
the world really needs in order to achieve peace and amity 
among nations. One thing is clear : the understanding 
that we need is not simply “to know” or “to have know¬ 
ledge about”. It is rather “to have sympathetic acquaint¬ 
ance and to establish communication.” We need to diffe¬ 
rentiate between knowledge about a man or a country and 
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the understanding that would reveal their true nature. It is 
not enough to know a man or a country; it is necessary to 
understand them in their own terms. To foster international 
cooperation and human solidarity, which is one of the alms 
of all great religions as well as the objective of the United 
Nations itself, our understanding of each other must there¬ 
fore include respect—respect for the person and respect for 
the culture or society he represents. The will to under¬ 
stand implies open-mindedness and sympathy. It is clear 
from his actions, his writings and his sayings that Mr. 
Jawaharlal Nehru was a prime exponent of this comprehen¬ 
sive kind of understanding. 

That is one of his many attributes which this award 
especially commemorates. In receiving it, I join all the 
people in India and in the world at large who revere his 
memory and are resolved to continue to work in his spirit 
and towards his ideals. 
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Non-violence as conceived for political or economic 
movements or for righting wrongs was a new message 
which our people were destined to give to the world. 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 



Citation 

Martin Luther King Jr. 


The Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. once said, “A man 
who won’t die for something is not fit to live.” He fully lived 
up to his own dictum. 

His years in the land were only 39. In that brief span of 
time, briefer than the flutter of a bird's wing when measured 
against eternity, he accomplished a moral and social revo- 
lution of Himalayan dimensions and significance, by not 
only taking the people of his race, the American Negroes, 
far up the road to equality but, even more important, by 
arousing the moral conscience of a whole continent. 

Though born in a middle-class family and raised in the 
warmth of a happy home, thus blessed with a social and 
economic background higher than enjoyed by most of his 
race, Martin Luther King, even as a boy, discerned the in¬ 
justice that racial bigotry had inflicted on the Negroes and 
resolved to do something about it. He had originally 
wanted to study medicine or law, but his search for “some 
intellectual basis for a social philosophy” led him to choose 
the church as his vocation, which was his father’s too. He 
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was also influenced in this decision by his study of 
Thoreau’s essay on "Civil Disobedience" which convinced 
him that the pulpit would be the best forum from which he 
could voice his ideas of social protest. 

From Thoreau to Mahatma Gandhi was but a short step 
for the young theologian and the great Indian leader’s 
message of love and non-violence soon became his basic 
philosophy and Mahatma Gandhi's SATYAGRAHA his new 
theme of “soul force". 

That was a time when the Negroes were seeking new 
leaders and new directions and it was not surprising that 
Dr. Martin Luther King, with the new Gandhian language of 
humanism and compassion that he spoke and the new 
doctrine of non-violence that he preached and practised, 
soon found himself, without his aspiring for it, leading 
them in their righteous struggle for fundamental human 
rights. 

The moment had found the man; and the man had found 
his purpose in life. By the time the Montgomery bus 
boycott of 1955-56 ended. Dr. Martin Luther King realised 
for himself, and made others see, that no man can remain 
uncommitted when human worth is being denied, and that 
non-violence and love alone can make for lasting social 
transformation and lead to universal brotherhood. In the 
few years left to him after Montgomery, he lived out his 
message, deriving continuous strength and sustenance 
from the teachings and example of his Pole Star, Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

Dr. Martin Luther King's immediate cause was the 
American Negro but his appeal and plea were directed to 
all men everywhere. He said, “Sooner or later all the 
people of the world will have to discover a way to live 
together in peace and thereby transform this pending cos¬ 
mic elegy into a creative psalm of brotherhood...Non-vio¬ 
lence, the answer to the Negroes' need, may become the 
answer to the most desperate need of all humanity.” 

It was deep concern for all mankind and passionate faith 
in non-violence that made Dr. Martin Luther King view the 
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great honour of the Nobel Peace Prize which was conferred 
on him in 1964 as “a profound recognition that non-violence 
is the answer to the crucial political and moral question of 
our time—the need for man to overcome oppression and 
violence without resorting to violence and oppression”. 

For his making a nation look into its soul and recognize 
the flaws therein, for his giving a humbled people renewed 
pride in their glorious human heritage, for his carrying aloft 
the flaming torch of human freedom and equaiity so that the 
whoie world could see it shine, we honour the Rev. Dr. 
Martin Luther King Jr. today. The Jawaharlal Nehru 
Award for International Understanding conferred on him 
posthumousiy is a small token of our gratitude to a man 
who, like Mahatma Gandhi, laid down his life to show all 
mankind a sane way to the Promised Land of Justice and 
Equality. 

As great in death as in life, the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr.’s abiding message of non-violence and brother¬ 
hood of man calls everyone of us to dedicate ourselves 
anew to the values he and Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal 
Nehru all stood for. 
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Acceptance Address 

Coretta Scott King 


My heart is deeply warmed and my spirit is greatly lifted 
by the profound recognition which the Government of India 
has given to my late husband, Martin Luther King Jr. It is 
with heartfelt gratitude that I express my sincere apprecia¬ 
tion to you for bestowing upon him your highest award of 
honour, the Nehru Award for International Understanding. 

As I stand before you at this moment, my mind goes 
back to the early days of the struggle in Montgomery when 
50,000 black citizens, led by my late husband, reached half 
way around the world Into the philosophy and practice of 
this great nation and adopted the methods of Satyagraha. 
It was a simple act of non-cooperation with a bus com¬ 
pany which refused to acknowledge the basic dignity of 
Negro citizens, but from that simple act of truth emerged 
a movement which has had profound implications on the 
whole of American life and the world in which we live. 

In 1955, black people were second class citizens in every 
area of American life. The Supreme Court of our land had 
declared only the year before that this was an unjust 
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situation, that it was notin keeping with our Constitution; 
but that declaration made little difference in the age-old 
customs of the South of our nation. 

During the years that followed our movement attacked 
every area of American life which harbored discrimination 
...lunch counters, movie houses, inter-state transportation, 
jobs, housing and education; and what is important, is that 
we did it without violence. 

But as you can see, these were all social goals that 
brought a measure of human dignity and self-confidence to 
our people, but we were a long way from being free. We 
had only begun our quest for political independence and 
we were still denied that right to vote in many Southern 
States. And so, we embarked on the political power phase 
of our struggle. Now, we are building political power both 
in the cities of the North and in the rural South. 

But as you well know in India, the job has only begun 
when you achieve political independence. 

You were indeed fortunate to have the leadership of a 
man like Jawaharlal Nehru to lead you in the early days of 
nation-building. His ability to glean the best of the world's 
technology and to integrate it into the rich cultural history 
of India which he knew and loved so well, provided those 
first sure steps to a young nation and from which you have 
never taken a backward look. 

Much of your success in coping with the enormous and 
complex problem of this great nation had been the quality 
and breadth of leadership which emerged from the 
Gandhian movement for independence. Not many nations 
could have produced in rapid succession leadership to 
build on Gandhi's dream of the quality of Nehru, Shastri 
and Mrs. Indira Gandhi. 

My husband's work brought the Negro to a new level of 
freedom, socially and politically. He also opened the way 
to new economic progress and challenged our nation to 
seek peaceful paths to settling international conflict, but if 
he were here to receive this award, he would point to the 
hundreds of thousands of others who labored with him. 
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who marched, and were jailed and who gave their lives that 
these things should come to be. He was fond of referring 
to ^'the ground crew which made possible the jet flights 
to freedom”, and so, on behalf of his ground crew, I accept 
this award. I accept it as a tribute to a well fought flight in 
progress. This is true not only of the movement which 
survives my husband. In a profound way Martin Luther King 
continues the struggle for peace and understanding bet¬ 
ween men and nations more powerfully in death than in 
life, for his spirit has been loosed upon a violent and love¬ 
less world and even as Gandhi’s spirit made its way half 
way around the world to inspire the people of Montgomery, 
Alabama, with the method of non-violence, we see stirrings 
of the non-violent spirit in Latin America, in the south of 
Italy and among the “Chicano” or Mexican American popu¬ 
lation of California. 

The challenge to international understanding which we 
now face is at once a challenge between nations and a 
challenge within nations. Each and every nation of the 
world is partitioned in two pieces : a rich nation and a poor 
nation. This is no less true of the United States than It Is 
for India or China or Russia. And just as Hitler’s aggre¬ 
ssion against the rest of Europe was spawned by Internal 
economic difficulties within Germany, the wars of the 
present and future may grow out of domestic tensions as 
easily as international tensions. The path to peace is 
development and development is dependent on education. 

My husband had accepted the challenge of healing 
the breach in American life. He saw the 40 million 
Americans who live on a lonely island of poverty amidst an 
ocean of plenty as a threat to peace and justice. He saw 
poverty in the twentieth century as an affront to humanity. 
He dared to open his eyes and face American poverty. 

Let me read to you from a report of physicians touring 

our country :.“We saw children whose nutritional and 

medical condition can only be described as shocking.... 
even to a group of physicians whose work involved daily 
confrontation with disease and suffering. In child after 
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child we saw ; evidence of vitamin and mineral deficien¬ 
cies; serious untreated skin infestation and ulcera¬ 
tions ; eye and ear diseases, also unattended bone diseases 
secondary to poor food intake; the prevalence of bacterial 
and parasitic disease, as well as severe anemia... In 
some we saw children who are hungry and who are sick... 
children for whom hunger is a daily fact of life and sick¬ 
ness, in many forms; and inevitably we do not want to 
quibble over words, but malnutrition is not quite what we 
found... they are suffering from hunger and disease and 
directly or indirectly they are dying from them—which is 
exactly what starvation means.” 

This was not a report on Biafra or Mexico or India. 
This was a report of poverty in the richest nation in the 
history of mankind. And inspite of her riches, she refuses 
to face poverty and struggle with the bureaucratic indiffe¬ 
rence and worn out myths about the nature of poverty. 

So as I speak of poverty, rest assured that I am speaking 
primarily of my own country, and merely extending an 
invitation to you to look across the great provinces of India 
and into the hearts of her people to see in what ways the 
views I expressed on American poverty are relevant to you. 

If you find any point of relevance, I invite you to accept 
your challenge as we have accepted ours. 

In his Nobel Prize lecture, my husband warned, “...The 
poor in our countries have been shut out of our minds and 
driven from the mainstream of our societies because we 
have allowed them to become invisible. Just as non¬ 
violence exposed the ugliness of racial injustice, so must 
the infection of poverty be exposed and healed—not only its 
symptoms but its causes as well. This too will be a fierce 
struggle but we must not be afraid to pursue the remedy, 
no matter how formidable the task.” 

Now we are engaged in a race with history. Freedom 
and progress only whet the appetite and make us hunger for 
more. Now we are in the midst of a revolution of rising 
expectations. The better things get, the more vigorously is it 
demanded that they become better still. The villages and 
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ghettos are restless because they have been made to hope 
by the progress they now enjoy. Students are in turmoil 
because their minds are being enlightened by truths which 
surpass even the wiidest dreams of previous genera¬ 
tions. 

Oniy the spirit of seif-sacrifice can save us... This 
same spirit of Gandhi, Nehru and Martin Luther King which 
ied us to taste the joys of freedom and opened our minds to 
dreams of world peace and justice. This spirit can see us 
through. 

This was the spirit of John F. Kennedy who chailenged 
our young to “ask not what your country can do for you, 
but ask, what can I do for my country ?" 

Time flows like a river, and some of us have crossed 
that river to a iand of opportunity and pienty; but others 
remain on the barren shores of poverty and disease. That 
river is fast eroding the fabric of our nationai and inter¬ 
national life. It splits our nations in two and cuts away the 
foundation stones of unity which make the difference 
between community and chaos. 

May God strengthen us with the wisdom and courage 
of the great men in whose name we are gathered, and may 
the book of life one day record that there was in the second 
half of the twentieth century a coming together of East and 
West, a coming together of the will to do and the way to do, 
and that bridges of understanding were built in many places, 
and all those barriers of race, nation, class and creed were 
overcome and mankind began to live as one. 

To the great task ahead, I humbly rededicate my life. 
With a song of praise upon my lips and a prayer of thanks¬ 
giving in my heart, I quote one of our great black poets, 
James Weldon Johnson : 

God of our weary years 

God of our silent tears, 

Thou who hast brought us thus far on the way. 

Thou who hast by the might 

Led us into the light. 

Keep us forever in the path, we pray. 
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Lest our feet stray from the places, our God, where we 
met thee; 

Lest our hearts, drunk with the wine of the world we for¬ 
get thee 

Shadowed beneath thy hand, may we forever stand. 

True to our God, true to our native iand. 
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"I have become more and more convinced that so long 
as we do not recognize the supremacy of the moral law in 
our national and international relations, we shall have no 
enduring peace." 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 



Citation 

Khan Abdul GhafFar Khan 


There are but few men who illumine history by their 
presence. They come to this earth not to partake of its fruits 
but to give of themselves. This act of giving is not a self- 
conscious act but is born out of a deep conviction in the 
future of mankind, in the final assertion of truth. Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan is one such man. 

Born In 1890, amongst the heroic Pathans, Ghaffar Khan 
began his life of service in struggle. Realising that endur¬ 
ing peace and a genuine International community cannot 
rest on suppressed national urges for freedom and inde¬ 
pendence, he devoted his life to the struggle for freedom of 
the people of the Indian sub-continent. He turned his 
warring Pathans into ‘Khudai Khidmatgars’, servants of 
God, pledged to resist ail aggression by peaceful means. 
Kindred in spirit with Mahatma Gandhi, It was his constant 
endeavour to hold the struggle at a plane which would not 
endanger the final reconciliation with the adversary after 
the struggle was won. 

And, like Gandhi, he fought his battles of freedom with 
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his heart and his soui, with iove and compassion. Soon a 
grateful people began to refer to him as the 'Frontier 
Gandhi'. Linked together, like the confluence of two 
mighty rivers, Gandhi and Ghaffar Khan had started a 
movement which was to spill over the borders of the sub¬ 
continent. In the world of today, darkened by conflict and 
wars, by atomic nightmares, their path of non-violent 
struggle has become the only hope of sanity, of the survival 
of human values. 

Carrying the scars of many years of imprisonment, 
Ghaffar Khan has remained undaunted in his faith in man, 
a faith which shines through.the tensions and traumas of 
today. A man of God whose love of God expresses itself 
in the service of humanity—particularly the poor, a devout 
Muslim whose spirit of broad-minded catholicity and tole¬ 
rance holds all religions in equal respect, Ghaffar Khan 
appears before us as the embodiment of austere simplicity, 
self-denial and personal purity which command our homage. 
He personifies the elevation of human character to new 
heights of justice, iove and peace. 

There is a debt we owe Badshah Khan. There are many. 
lessons we have yet to learn from him—to struggle con¬ 
stantly for our beliefs, for the freedoms of all peoples, with 
compassion and with that larger understanding which alone 
can lift the human consciousness out of despair, apathy 
and cynicism. Badshah Khan’s devotion to the ideal of 
human brotherhood gives his life that universal quality on 
which alone our hopes for peace and international amity 
can be based—a cause so dear to Jawaharlal Nehru. 
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Indian art is so intimately associated with Indian 
religion and philosophy that it is difficult to appreciate it 
fully unless one has some knowledge of the ideals that 
governed the Indian mind. In art, as in music, there Is a 
gulf which separates Eastern from Western conceptions.... 
For In Indian art there is always a religious urge, a looking 
beyond, such as probably Inspired the builders of the great 
cathedrals of Europe. 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 



Citation 

Yehudi Menuhin 


Perhaps for the first time in human history it is now 
possible to conceive of a world where the fruits of man’s 
creativity can be used to enrich the entire family of man. 
Human knowledge and achievement, whether In the science 
or the arts, need no longer be the preserve of a few to be 
utilised at will as instruments of power, destruction and 
intellectual domination. All these could instead serve to 
liberate humanity and lead it towards a new humane inter¬ 
nationalism. Such an order is yet to come but among 
those few who have envisioned it and striven to make it a 
reality is Yehudi Menuhin. 

For nearly half a century the genius of Yehudi Menuhin 
as a violinist has moved the hearts and minds of men 
throughout the world. He could have remained content 
with his unique fame as musician which has never waned 
since he first performed at the age of seven, but he chose 
to abandon the cloistered and protected seclusion of the 
artist. He did this because he was convinced that the artist 
cannot isolate himself from the travail and tumult of the 
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world, that he must merge himself with humanity in order 
to deveiop himself and that the talents of human creativity 
shouid be used in the service of man. Aptiy has he said 
that "the musician shouid constantly renew and retravel the 
paths between a full experience of iiving and his isolated 
private Muse, for otherwise the Muse—his inspiration and 
driving power—wili wither." 

it is this beiief that has iaid the pattern of Yehudi 
Menuhin's evolution both as an artist and as a human be¬ 
ing. Few great musicians have given so generously of 
their art, their time and labour and above all, of their com¬ 
passion, to solace the oppressed, the stricken and the 
wounded, the persecuted and the destitute. He was among 
the first to visit the devastated countries in Europe and 
other continents after the end of the Second Worid War to 
piay in aid of the civilian victims and prisoners of war. He 
has never failed to come forward with grace and humility to 
participate in every campaign against injustice and tyranny 
anywhere in the world. 

Of great significance has been the change in Yehudi 
Menuhin's own concept of the nature of music itself. For 
him, music from having been a carefully nurtured, sophisti¬ 
cated expression of European civilization, gradually became 
one of the elemental forces of human life. It is this vision 
that has for him shattered the barriers between the East 
and West. It has enabled him to understand and appre¬ 
ciate, in addition to the rigid classical music in which he 
was trained, the more spontaneous modes of musical ex¬ 
pression that are today being experimented within different 
parts of the world. Menuhin actually recognises the vast 
diversity in the forms of music of different races as a 
challenge to all musicians to seek, to discover and to syn¬ 
thesize. This again has led him to another fundamental 
conviction: that until a substantial proportion of the world's 
population “is acquainted with the sensation of artistic 
endeavour, we will not successfully overcome the debase¬ 
ment of "human values". 

Travel in the realms of thought and experience has 
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affected Yehudi Menuhin deeply. His search for the abid¬ 
ing truths and values that bind all human beings has 
brought him close to India, for despite tragedy, tribulations 
and occasional aberrations, the Indian ideal throughout the 
centuries has been a civilizing synthesis and harmony. 

The Jawaharlal Nehru Award for International Under¬ 
standing rests well on Yehudi Menuhin because it recog¬ 
nises in him one who has sought, through sensitive feeling, 
strong purpose and courageous action, to fulfil the vision 
so dear to Jawaharlal Nehru of an enriched human life in 
an undivided world. 
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Acceptance Address 

Yehudi Menuhin 


1 would like to think that I have even a few of the 
qualifications which would, in my own estimation, render 
me worthy of the very great honour you are bestowing upon 
me today. 

These lawns and this house evoke many treasured 
memories. Here my wife and I, upon repeated visits, spent 
many unforgettable hours in conversation with Panditji and 
Shrimati Indira. Here it was some twenty years ago at our 
very first meeting that the Prime Minister challenged me to 
perform Sirsasana —the Yoga headstand which I had only 
begun to do at that time. As I demonstrated rather clum¬ 
sily, that was before I worked with my Guru Mr. Iyengar— 
the Prime Minister corrected me and we were both on our 
heads when dinner was announced. 

On these lawns on one Republic Day my wife and I 
followed him from one group to another of musicians and 
dancers from ail over this incredibly rich and varied land. 
It was here I understood the fantastic expressive urge, the 
irrepressible and exuberant flowering of the arts in their 
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inexhaustible profusion. I am deeply touched that you 
should have chosen this now sacred place, a place deeply 
etched in our hearts, for the presentation today. 

Jawaharial Nehru, whom all of us knew and loved so 
deeply, with his outgoing temperament, his sweet compas¬ 
sionate smile, was a statesman of the greatest integrity (so 
often a contradiction in terms), a man committed alike to his 
own country as to a better world for all, a man commanding 
the broadest cultural horizon, profoundly informed on an 
amazing variety of subjects—witness the books he wrote in 
prison to instruct. In fatherly manner, our Most Honourable 
Prime Minister—and may I comment on behalf of all of us 
on his success, a tribute alike to teacher and pupil. Panditji 
was no narrow nationalist, in fact one might say he was a 
synthesis of that which constitutes the most high-minded 
in India as it does in England and is therefore by definition 
universal; yet he was an idol to the discerning millions, who 
saw in him a projection of their own hopes and aspira¬ 
tions. 

1 believe that there is a responsibility attached to this 
great award; that of renewing and spreading, even if with 
talents more modest, the convictions, the message and the 
work of the great man whose life and birthday we comme¬ 
morate in this august manner. 

You have chosen on the face of it, according to the 
usual administrative Identifications, a violinist, an Ameri¬ 
cano del Norte as they say in South America, of Jewish 
and Russian origin. As a violinist I cannot point to any 
tangible or lasting works that I have created. In fact, the 
experience and the effort of five decades take a form of 
expression as evanescent as soap-bubbles. Yet, without 
wishing to sound smug, I do believe in the formative powers 
of great music, pursued for its beauty and as a discipline, 
of value to the individual and to society. Incidentally, it is 
with this in mind, I founded in London a boarding-school 
for young string players between the ages of seven and 
sixteen. In fact, we have just received a talented twelve 
year old boy from Bombay, our second from India. I propose 
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to apply the award money in all cases where the parents' 
incapacity for one reason or another makes it difficult to 
meet the school fees, for the benefit of such young talent 
from India, who might, like Zubin Mehta has, bring a very 
important contribution to the world at large. 

You must all know how deeply I love and revere the 
great classical tradition of Indian music and that it is with 
the intention of providing, only for those so inclined, 
another musical language, my mother-tongue as it were, 
which in their hands would yield treasures as great as the 
English language has to poets like Tagore, and would at 
the same time reveal them to us for our education and in¬ 
spiration. 

Already when my wife, Diana, and I first came to India 
some twenty years ago I proposed establishing a school 
where the finest in Western musical practice, in composi¬ 
tion, as well as in instrumental and vocal techniques might 
exist side by side with their Indian counterparts, in mutual 
respect. Now for a few years Ravi Shankar, AM Akbar 
Khan, and other distinguished Indian artists have been 
teaching at their own schools or at Universities in California 
and other States. Our Western music is open-minded 
today, ready not only to accept, but avidly to learn from the 
different musical idioms of the world, including its own 
predecessors, both formal and folk. 

To return to my other identifications, American-Jewish- 
Russian, hardly qualifications in themselves—and constitut¬ 
ing a most suspect Western slant—even if on my father’s 
side I do come from a line of hereditary Chassidic Rabbis, 
a form of Brahmin pedigree—it seems to me that the reci¬ 
pient must in some measure transcend his nationality, his 
race and his religion in order to be worthy of this award, as 
indeed my predecessors have. In a sense he should be a 
world citizen, who even as a national cannot think in terms 
of the isolated survival of any one people, or group, or class 
only at tbe expense of another, but rather of a survival by 
virtue of that society’s contribution to all of its own, to all 
others, and to life in general. Surely this sense of the unity 
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of all life, this premonition of a world order, of a common 
morality, and of your chosen individuars contribution to 
this great purpose, surely these are the overriding qualifica¬ 
tions required of that man or woman singled out by this 
high award. 

May I now be allowed to express, in all humility, upon 
a platform admittedly occupied by peopie far better quaiified, 
and within range of an audience accustomed to words of 
greater wisdom than mine, may I be allowed to state a few 
of my convictions relating to our beloved India and to our 
beloved, however terrifying, world? My only justification is 
that, as the first artist to receive this great distinction, my 
thoughts and words, however inadequate, may reflect a 
slightly different angle from those already expressed. 

An artist's economy is very different from the economy 
behind the Gross National Product; in fact, it is akin to that 
of the Indian villagers. It is reckoned in the highest yield 
of human values, written, oral, religious, aesthetic and 
moral disciplines reflected as much in the smallest acts 
and gestures of daily life as in the greatest works of art— 
the highest yield in human values for the lowest consump¬ 
tion of goods. Rather the contrary principle shall I say to 
the economy of the trafficker in illegal spirits or drugs. 

To the artist, as to the Indian villager, every flicker, 
every expression of life is precious. For him there is no 
wasted time, or wasted beauty. There is only the infinitely 
varied and eternal cycle of life, which embraces, for in¬ 
stance, the thousands of monkeys which used to inhabit the 
trees between Delhi and the airport only twenty years ago, 
and the cows, solemn and secure in their manifold contri¬ 
butions to the village-life. 

One might say of the Indians that no other people 
today has achieved so high a civilization, so supreme in 
religious, artistic, scientific, literary, aesthetic, human and 
architectural accomplishments, all accomplished with such 
joyous and reverent exuberance and with so little disrup¬ 
tion of life or of the rootedness of life. What other people 
have known how to use their leisure so well? I remember 
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many years ago when our beloved Horn! Bhabha was first 
interviewed by Time Magazine, he was asked by a rather 
naive, young man how it was possible that so technologi¬ 
cally retarded a country as India could produce a scientist, 
and other scientists, as advanced and formidable as Homi. 
Homi gave the classic and perfect answer. "It is true", he 
said, “that India neither invented nor produced the motor¬ 
car, the refrigerator, the aeroplane, nor did it manufacture 
these in the overwhelming quantities of other industrialized 
countries, but for hundreds of years during those many 
months every year, when the Indian peasant did not have to 
work, he sat in the shade of a tree and thought." And may 
I add to Homi's words—the Indian peasant thought Truth, 
he did not think enviously, grudgingly, hatefully, resentfully, 
or ambitiously—he thought a philosophy of Truth in life and 
he thought as an artist in action. 

I would like to know if the commuter, fighting his way 
through subway and motor traffic, if the tycoon pursuing his 
business deal at the gambling casinos, if the children glued 
gaping to television violence are enjoying their leisure, or 
merely mortgaging their free time in further enslavement? 

Tell me which factory workers have improvised songs 
and dances? Like Mahatmaji, the rural Indian, having 
washed his white dhoti drying on the stones by a stream, 
understands full well that the measure of a man's worth is 
not the power he wields, but is rather a worth which survi¬ 
ves and increases with his nakedness. We often ask what 
is a man worth, with no thought to his mind, his heart, his 
liver, or his spleen. 

I am convinced the world is ripe for a new morality, 
which is in fact the oldest of all. The most advanced 
Western type of man, for instance, the astronaut, requires 
the virtues of a Yogi guru: patience, self-control, finding 
comfort in one or two asans, able to survive isolation and 
loneliness, a restricted diet, tong meditations in silence and 
requiring integrity and honesty. These strapping American 
and Russian boys will soon be sent to some ashram high 
up in the Himalayas, where perhaps China is already train- 
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ing hers! 

Speaking seriously, Indian aptitudes, which have proven 
what child's play it is for this people to produce jet-planes, 
or even H-bombs if, God forbid, required, must yield pride 
of place to that peculiar Indian wisdom which need no longer 
be only contemplative, retiring or passive, but must now, at 
our critical time, seek universal application. 

Whereas Indian beliefs have gone from the universal 
to the particular. Western beliefs have been crawling from 
the particular to the universal. Even today our religions do 
not concede brotherhood to animal species, denying them 
soul, even as each does to all different or non-believers, 
adherents of other religions or sects. Only this attitude 
has permitted the institutionalized, organised massacre of 
people and animals. It has taken the combined science of 
men like Galileo, Darwin, Newton and Einstein together with 
a rediscovery of ancient Greek and Arab science, to out¬ 
distance the confining, constricting tenets, the dogmas of 
Western religions and political-isms, finally as in the case 
of Galileo to establish the fact that the world is round. And 
in how many other ways is the earth still flat for most of us? 
In the light of this, we need not wonder at the overweening 
arrogance of science and technology in the West. 

Indian conceptions of the Divine, the Universal and the 
Eternal, together with their symbolic mythology, have never 
been at odds with Truth, human, scientific or divine. In 
India I pray that Science and Knowledge may always remain 
where they belong—the servants of Humanity, the humble 
explorers of Divine Mystery. 

An important proportion of people in advanced techno¬ 
logical societies are ill. Although we may understand and 
even justify a diseased condition, there is no excuse for 
condoning it, let alone encouraging it. Billharzia, for in¬ 
stance, may be common to a large proportion of Egyptians, 
but this condition cannot be accepted for this reason as a 
human norm. 

Unlike a large proportion of our Western population, 
the Indian peasant cannot afford suddenly to want what he 
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has never known, he simply must put up with what he has— 
for never will the billion people of India and China own two 
cars per family or all die in a hospital. Only the cheapest 
of products, largely cancer-producing chemicals and bottled 
drinks are sampled by the multitudes and only communica¬ 
tions—radio, television—are reaching these multitudes. But 
long before those extrapolated figures, so dear to the heart 
of statisticians, are achieved, oil pollution, radioactive 
wastes, and other bulk wastes, together with growing 
poverty and discomfort, mental and physical disease will 
have added their own swelling statistics into the general 
pot. The cure is not a simple one; for instance, rootless¬ 
ness, a type of anonymous housing, colour television, pro¬ 
cessed foods and violence all interact together with a 
hundred more factors such as the lack of oral traditions 
and crafts. 

The childish trust in the inevitable rise of living stand¬ 
ards for a//through industrialization must be exploded for 
the half-truth that it is. It is in large part a myth to perpe¬ 
tuate a still crude technology, which can only make an in¬ 
creasing part of the world impoverished and tributary, 
compelling it to depend on the satisfaction of appetites 
which can never be assuaged. 

The right way around would be, to reduce American, 
European and Japanese consumption, and in the meantime 
to explore and develop the great advances in knowledge and 
technology which will restore the ecological balance of life, 
the re-cycling and the salvation of so-called wastes, and 
which will lift the heavy and dead hand of the inorganic as 
it throttles our very life's blood. 

India is in a remarkable position to achieve a real 
advance, a balanced two-pronged advance: human and 
technological. Her population cannot afford to be ill. As 
the vast majority will never know the ownership of motor- 
engines and electrical house-aids until an advanced techno¬ 
logy takes over, they cannot change their ways quickly 
enough to join the general suicidal gallop. They must 
patiently wait to meet the better technology when it finally 
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takes a form compatible with their human needs and their 
numbers. There is an urgent need for new techniques, 
and for new uncontaminating sources of power, no longer 
organic and fossil-powered, as coal or oil, nor inorganic, 
as atomic; no longer concentrated, that is, but permanent 
everywhere and diffuse: for instance, power from the sun 
and the heat of the inner earth as revealed in volcanoes. As 
an example, Holland and Switzerland, two of the most ad¬ 
vanced countries in Europe, relied upon the power of wind 
and water. The pollution and noise of jet air travel must 
give way to trains, propelled by linear electric power, float¬ 
ing through underground vacuum tunnels at speeds far 
beyond the speeds of sound. The surface of our planet 
must encourage life and beauty, not suicide. 

Until such time as these advances are achieved, great 
and unavoidable restrictions must take place in the despoil¬ 
ing and sacking of humanity, of nature and of all life, past, 
present and future. Only thus will we be brought ever 
closer to the less criminal and guilty. One day we may 
become the humble pupil of the Indian villager. 

India's vast population which cannot even entertain the 
false dream of contemporary technological utopias, the 
asphyxiation in a pollution of plenty, is perhaps destined 
to act as a salutary brake on that rampant headlong thrust 
towards technological suicide now contagiously dominat¬ 
ing the mentalities of the world's greater powers. Of all 
the great nations of our earth, India is the only one which 
might escape this vast mental and material epidemic, which 
has possessed men's minds, and which is spelling disaster 
for humanity and for all life on our planet. Perhaps India 
might strike a balance, which while assuring the broadening 
of every kind of knowledge, will steadfastly refuse and 
forbid its indiscriminate application, and while keeping alive 
and paying tribute by selected sample plants to a techno¬ 
logy which it finds easy to pursue, will defend the greater 
human needs: moral, aesthetic, cultural; it will, we hope, 
refuse to surrender abjectly human choice to the Gross 
National Product. 
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Moreover, by refusing to sink untold treasure into very 
temporary development, such as fossil fuel, i.e., oil or atomic 
power, even great dams, it will not find itself burdened with 
commitments and vested interests, which are an obstacle 
and in fact prevent the development and application of a 
more refined, advanced technology to the quality of human 
life. With her unbroken history of several thousand years, 
it should be easy for this great people to detect the spurious 
and the false, the transitory and the illusory. For India the 
choice must not lie between the brutal and crushing sup¬ 
pression of totalitarian governments with the attendant 
physical and mental agony willfully imposed by the organi¬ 
zed state, and on the other hand, the abuse and devaluation 
of liberty become licence to manufacture, to advertise, to 
befoul and pollute our minds, destroy our bodies with the 
attendant agonies, mental and physical, willingly arid freely 
incurred. 

India must lead us to a different path, new in terms of 
the dead hand of monolithic structures, bureaucratic 
administration, technology and commerce in which cases 
reasoning is based on one overriding and usually inade¬ 
quate premise; to a path which in truth is but a continuation 
of a long evolution which has, still today, and despite all 
odds, kept alive the infinitely subtle and complex wisdom 
which is at once synonymous with, and in harmony with 
life’s living organic processes. It cannot be for nothing 
that India gave the world Gandhiji, who, like my man, Jesus, 
two thousand years ago, was killed by his own. But unlike 
Jesus, who was legally and officially sentenced and execu¬ 
ted by an institution which felt itself threatened and which 
played upon the horrid mob, Gandhiji was the victim of a 
fanatic : surely an anachronism in India. Particularly the 
type which is not intolerant against violence and repression, 
which we all can understand, but is intolerant against non¬ 
violence—against tolerance itself. This sad variety is re¬ 
lated to the simple murderer by vocation. Only one thing I 
can say with certainty in this connection—artists are, gene¬ 
rally speaking, not murderers. Gandhiji spoke and lived the 
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Truth, in the Indian tradition of the living and practising 
saint. He was recognisably Indian, yet he held his own 
with the statesmen of the world. He did not address him¬ 
self to one or several classes in particular, nor did he pre¬ 
sume to lay down the law for all men forever but he spoke 
with the authority and the compassion of one who lived his 
faith and who knew the people he was addressing, as well 
as the people he was speaking about. 

He had faith in the Indian villager. He knew it was the 
village, not the city, that was and is the backbone of India. 
For the living tradition is wedded to the villagers and their 
land, not to the new, brash and terrifying cities. His con¬ 
ception of the cottage industries of India will be achieved 
in the next round of technological application, in which the 
most discreet and elegant solutions will be wedded to age- 
old practices and forms of life, as already it is happening 
in Switzerland, where many small villages have a compact 
unirritating industry a few yards from where a farmer may 
be restoring his land with the precious wastes, liquid and 
solid, of his barnyard, as in fact in a little village my wife 
and I visited near Jaipur, which manufactures a fine quality 
paper for official requirements. 

I for one will not accept, as the final God-redeemer of 
India the noisy, smelly, uncompanionable tractor which can¬ 
not even copulate or reproduce—no Indian temple would 
have been elevated to this monster. Give me Saraswati, 
Valmiki or even Hanuman, any day. Theirs will still be the 
last word. Nor do I believe that ends justify means. Each 
means is an end and each end is a means. The two are 
inextricably wedded together. 

I would rather confine discussions more modestly and 
realistically to pertinent purposes than to vague and mis¬ 
leading, even dangerous, ideals or ends like peace in gene¬ 
ral to which people pay no more than lip service and to 
which they are not bound by any moral or intellectual 
yardstick. 

We have known too many false ideals. It is not self- 
sacrifice which has been wanting in any age nor has it been 
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self-discipline. The Aztecs, the Japanese, the Christians, 
the Nazis even, not to speak of the Russians and the English 
and the Americans, including in fact our contemporary 
world-wide urban, rural and desert guerillas, have all drawn 
upon a human readiness for self-sacrifice and discipline. 
It is the ideals which are often suspect. Even the most 
altruistic sacrifice aimed at redeeming and freeing peoples 
around the world, often essential, is very largely delusory. 
The problems are both international and local and must be 
handled on both levels. 

In India there is that reality which knows that so long 
as a man is integrated into the natural world wherein his 
five senses are engaged—his memory, his hands and body, 
his heart and mind equally engaged—he will never question 
the reason for living, he will never doubt whether life has 
purpose. It may seem a paradox to many millions in the 
West that human life can have a purpose and meaning in 
the absence of consumer goods, and travel tours, and the" 
obligation to pay back on mortgages, but what has become 
a terrifying situation in my dear country among so many is 
this very sense of purposelessness in the face of so much 
temptation. Only the urge to violence survives the atrophy 
of other senses and instincts. 

I believe that one reason for the absence of institution¬ 
alized torture and massacre in India is the blissful lack of 
human institutions ! The recognizable living saint can only 
exist in a society where, like the Zadik, or Holy Man in 
Jewish tradition, a divine order is accepted rather than a 
human one. It takes several hundred years for a Christian 
saint to be canonized, yet any Hindu or Jew can recognize 
a Holy Man. Yet he is never canonized because there is no 
formal institution. 

Look around at all civilizations. The only great civilisa¬ 
tion without a history of organized and institutionalized 
torture is in India. There is not the smallest castle in 
Europe without its torture chamber. This people has never 
known that compulsion forcibly and brutally to try to alter a 
human being's convictions and opinions, as Catholics 
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and Protestants, Nazis and Communists, continually have 
done. The acceptance of a different way of life and thought 
is part of the Indian cosmos in which variety is sanctioned, 
in which sanctity is accorded every variety. The indigenous 
beliefs reconcile the one with the many. Where else does 
this hold? Already the plague of the one way only—each 
group and single unit proclaiming its or his own private 
superiority—is reaching these shores. This low-grade 
madness which is endemic to the whole world except for 
those who have surmounted it, and except and above all for 
much of India, is already gaining toeholds in this sub-con¬ 
tinent. Its carriers are the great new urban congregations, 
their organized machines, political, commercial, industrial 
and the machines' raw material; the unsatisfied, unfulfilled, 
frustrated masses. This root concept belonging to almost 
all civilizations, religious-isms, of owning a man, body, 
mind and soul can only yield to the concept of a life be¬ 
longing to and owned as it were by God, not man. Nor 
should India follow in her social planning the path of the 
technologicai countries. An important section of this 
great nation lives on what I might call a direct economy— 
one almost independent of the intermediary use of money. 
This is the section which can cushion the poorer ranks of 
society and welcome the indigent with dignity. In the 
other countries, the State must or should maintain everyone 
with money payments where lack of money, even of suffici¬ 
ent money creates a total social outcast and untold misery 
far beyond the poorest Indian villagers. I have always 
maintained that basics, the simplest, wholesome food, 
shelter and care should be altogether free of a price-tag. 

Yet perhaps it is those very nations farthest engaged 
in this one way path, as perhaps the United States—my 
dearly beloved country—where still the one truth and the 
many truths may be freely spoken and published, which 
may also be the first to take the revolutionary and coura¬ 
geous decisions required to halt us in our present tracks 
and to break a new path. We are caught in the dilemma 
between fear on the part of the elected powers and fanati- 
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cism on the part of rebellious groups. The establishment 
represents the majority in the United States and fears 
change and wishes to avoid sacrifice—the anarchial ele¬ 
ments want change and are ready to sacrifice. Are we not 
facing the same situation within nations as we are between 
nations—in which the sovereign interests of one nation or 
of one group within a nation—even a majority—must now 
embrace a larger section, helping to resist and winning 
over even those of whom it is afraid ? It is in England 
where such revolutions occur most smodthly, where under 
the \protective mantle of continuing benign traditions and 
institutions, privileged sections of the people can preside 
at the spreading of such privileges to others together with 
the concurrent reduction of their' own. Without such a 
genius, neither Britain nor the Commonwealth would have 
survived as the civilizing and hopeful influence they are in 
the world today. 

Despite the travail, the tribulations, the terrifying 
turmoil, due in no small part to influence outside this 
country—I would still and always turn to India with the plea 
that she help us define the values we can share together, 
values which will rekindle trust between living beings, 
values worth sacrifice and struggle and holding promise for 
our children’s children, embracing the whale and the lyre¬ 
bird. 

We are tired of those false and narrow ideals, which 
have proven hollow. The words sound empty and mocking. 
Whatever they held of brotherhood and goodness are long 
since perverted, even “freedom” and “liberty” have gone 
sour. It is because each of these wonderful conceptions 
was captured by a group which was determined to triumph 
over another 'guilty' group. Thank God at least the world 
seems to be growing too sophisticated and cynical to 
swallow these any longer. 

For me these terms have retained their original purity 
and their essential strength. I am a Communist with Jesus, 
a Democrat with Lincoln, a Monarchist with Ashoka, a 
Republican with William Tell, a Theocrat with Moses and 
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within reason a capitalist and a socialist. I am, for instance, 
quite proprietary about my violins and, of course, about my 
wife, Diana, and I hope she feels the same way about me; 
I feel communistic about fresh air or the lack 'of it and so¬ 
cialistic about the production of basic goods, viz. cigaret¬ 
tes, vodka, heroin—think of the profit to the State. But I 
am myself best with Buddha, along with the other great B’s : 
Bach, Beethoven, Brahms and Bartok, aiong with John 
Donne and Shakespeare, and very particularly with my wife, 
Diana. I believe in Liberty as practised by the discipiined 
and dedicated artist—a liberty which does no violence to 
any life. I believe in Equality as applied by an evenhanded 
Justice and Law. I believe in Fraternity as it might perhaps 
exist in Heaven between the Lion and the Lamb. 

Just as I pointed out the need to recognize sickness 
honestiy, so do I wish to say that we must distinguish bet¬ 
ween truth and untruth. A way of life which excludes the 
dominion of the unknown, of the mysterious, is simply 
untrue to life itself. The frenetic assertion of man's 
absoiute power over nature, of his abiiity to direct, domi¬ 
nate, the conviction that even if today he may be short of 
this capacity, it is surely just around the corner—this is 
sheer madness, it is a lie. It is untrue. 

Deeply embedded in Indian living is a sense of univer¬ 
sal budgeting expressed in the theory of reincarnation. 
Every action is reckoned, but unlike Christian or Mohamme¬ 
dan doctrine, a single individual life is not considered a 
compieted unit sufficient to earn a permanent retirement in 
Heaven or Hell. Therefore, in the West there is the stress 
on individual redemption even at the expense of other lives. 
But in Hindu theory one life is merely one flexible instal¬ 
ment, returning for new re-adjustments in a further life—a 
remarkable fusion of heredity and merit—the two most valid 
criteria of natural and human selection—and certainly su¬ 
perior to wealth. Thus is the continuity of life cycles from 
generation to generation maintained, just as the continuum 
between human and animal and between animal and vege¬ 
table assured. At least this must solve the appalling 
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problem of over-population which must by now prevail in 
Christian Heaven and Heil! No wonder that under these 
conditions animals had to be denied souls ! Yet how esse¬ 
ntial, how ennobling, how comforting can all our religions 
be. How wonderfuliy revealing of the spirit of man, of his 
greatest and nobiest dimensions. 

But heip us to define the truth which is for all, for the 
old and the young, for the rich and the poor, for the inno¬ 
cent and the guilty, the strong and the weak, for the master 
and the pupil, the parent and the child, for the illiterate 
and the literate, for generations yet unborn. 

There are two specific suggestions I would like to 
make. A United Nations Academy where the minds and 
hearts of the new world-citizen may be trained and educated 
in this new-old universal morality to take his responsible 
place in an evolution opposed to the narrow, negative, 
nationalistic or racist, an attitude peculiarly and recogniz¬ 
ably Indian, which is synonymous with universal. Here I 
am advocating human institutions where I was decrying 
them; but for all men, not being angels shaped by a gentle, 
ironclad tradition, regulating institutions are essential—if 
only to cancel each other out—public, private, national, 
international, etc. 

How wonderful it would be if India, the U. S. A. and 
England together with any and all countries willing to join in 
the right spirit would take this initiative in establishing the 
U.N. Academy. Theconditionfor joining is very simply stated: 
any country prepared to forego a measure of absolute 
sovereignty in favour of a more likely survival for itself, to¬ 
gether with all other areas of the world and their living 
content. Gradually those who will emergefrom this Academy 
—and it should also teach children from very early ages— 
gradually these young men and women, world citizens, 
would take over their responsibility for the crucial and the 
strategic parts of the world: Panama, the Dardanelles, 
Suez, perhaps the North Polar airfields and various frontiers 
between countries, perhaps in West Asia. Already a con¬ 
siderable number of people with the right international 
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spirit are available at Unesco. From such people we could 
form, elect, regional and world parliaments. 

Perhaps the most encouraging news today is China's 
plea to curb and eliminate nuclear bombs. India, which 
has refused to make these devices, could certainly take a 
world lead. My mind goes back to a great Indian General 
who was an example to the whole world during the Korean 
War, a man imbued with the right spirit, respected and 
beloved by all. 

My second suggestion is what I would call Fluid 
Frontiers; frontiers undefended, but by the same token un¬ 
attacked. Inhabitants of border regions would be under no 
compulsion to bear arms for or against either or any of the 
bordering powers; they could apply to and would accept 
help from hospitals and post offices, etc. either side of the 
line. They could volunteer for services of either country. 
These semi-autonomous border regions would be guarante¬ 
ed by all nations, those immediately concerned and adja¬ 
cent, as well as the U.N. It is preposterous to assume 
that the many old and new frontiers carving up the world 
today, so often straight lines, arbitrary angles drawn with no 
regard for indigenous flora, fauna, population, migrations, 
geological or other considerations ; It is ludicrous to as¬ 
sume that these borders are God-given and sheer madness 
to have to anticipate the endless wars which must attend 
every Inevitable change, every so-called "rectification”. It 
is equal lack of foresight to attempt to freeze them absolu¬ 
tely and forever. 

Moreover, it is not at all always clear which states will 
become autonomous cultural and administrative regions, 
and which regions will become responsible states, protec¬ 
tors, embracing a certain grouping of regions. And again, 
all so-called sovereign states must inevitably evolve into 
greater regions, however loosely associated in larger areas. 
So do I propose already now to work with frontiers the most 
delicate and unstable elements, the smallest, the knife- 
edges, as well as the very same time with the association 
of larger and larger units in the U.N. 
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I would imagine that certain border regions wouid be 
particularly suitable to this kind of handling. For instance, 
between Pakistan and India or between Israei and the Arab 
States, with their so wonderfully intermixed and yet so 
distinctive populations, i believe this principie might even 
apply in some ways within India. 

Thus a continuous current of civiiized concern wouid 
circulate from all border regions into the heartlands as well 
as from the greater centres to their peripheries. After all, 
in mammais where venous capiilaries meet the arterial flow, 
there is an intertwining of roots and branches. These re¬ 
gions are in fact precisely where the permeating of influen¬ 
ces, where the absence of concrete walls and machine-gun 
turrets are most marked and where fluid flow is most 
essential. 

We must continually build bridges and place our 
supports ever more deeply in our mother earth. My sug¬ 
gestions are not the utopian ideals of a muddle-headed 
idealist artist; they are the practical, realistic proposals of 
one who along with many of the ‘younger’ generation sees 
beyond the next crisis, beyond the next massacre and war. 
The realists are building H-bombs, super-tankers and con¬ 
centration camps. I believe there is a greater reality be¬ 
yond these. To cite a favourite quotation of my wife’s 
from our Old Testament—“Where there is no vision, the 
people perisheth.” 

Lasting peace is not going to be secured solely by 
disarmament negotiations, or pacts between 100 per cent 
sovereign nations who must by definition be afraid of each 
other. These have too often preceded the very wars they 
were intended to avoid. Peace can best be encouraged by 
creative acts of trust, not from weakness, but with the will 
and courage to defend the values and integrity not only of 
one’s own people and society, but also those of others. 
Peace also rests not only upon essential law but upon a 
re-education of people’s hearts and minds. 

I am deeply moved, deeply grateful to you for trusting 
me, for taking me to your hearts as I have taken you to 
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mine. On behalf of my wife who loves India as I do and 
with whom I shared every Indian experience, I say a pro¬ 
found thank you from us both. 
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History today has ceased to be the history of this 
country or that. It has become the history of mankind 
because we are ail tied up together in a common fate. 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 



Citation 

Mother Teresa 


Some day perhaps, mankind will devise satisfactory 
scientific solutions for every human predicament. But as 
long as compassion counts for something in the human 
condition, the hopes of defeated men everywhere, despair¬ 
ing men at the end of their tether, will rest on a chosen few 
for whom the giving is all. One such messenger of mercy 
is Mother Teresa. 

In an age which threatens to engender alienation rather 
than affection, indifference rather than involvement. Mother 
Teresa's life epitomising as it does the fundamental 
attributes of humanism, stands out as a shining affirmation 
of the essential brotherhood of Man. The universality of 
her outlook, with its emphasis on the secular ethos, is 
faithfully reflected in her cosmopolitan background. 

Born of Albanian parents in Yugoslavia, Mother Teresa 
came to India in pursuit of the ‘vocation of love' which was 
to make her a legend in her own lifetime. Recognising 
early that the roots of social inequality lay in individual 
acquisitiveness, she surrendered her ail in the cause of 
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suffering humanity. With courage and compassion, she 
has helped an entire generation of nameless destitutes, 
young and old, to discover a new reason to live, or, if their 
time had come, to die with a smile of contentment on their 
lips. 

Almost a quarter century ago she turned her back upon 
the cloistered comforts of her Calcutta convent and ventu¬ 
red alone into the depths of the city’s slums to fulfil her 
mission of ‘serving the poorest of the poor'. In that for¬ 
gotten world, she created a new humane order to defend 
the defenceless and to restore a measure of dignity to the 
countenances which registered defeat. The most poignant 
expression of her belief that God is embodied in every 
individual sufferer is her lifelong service to those afflicted 
with leprosy; she disperses the gathering darkness in their 
lives by setting up centres for their cure and eventual 
absorption into the mainstream of society that they may 
take a new measure of their potential for living. And they 
come in ever increasing numbers, the wretched of the earth, 
and she gives comfort and tries to wipe the tear from every 
eye. For she knows with the knowledge few can hope to 
emulate, that "the worst disease any human being can ever 
experience is to feel unwanted and uncared for". 

Such was the magnetism of Mother Teresa’s personal 
mission that it soon acquired the dimensions of a 
popular international movement. Where there was but 
one pair of willing hands to serve, now there were ten, now 
twenty, now a hundred. Breaking the barriers of human 
isolation, the volunteers came, many of them from the con¬ 
vent class rooms where she once taught, to minister the 
sick and to nurture the motherless child. In the vow of 
poverty, in the supreme act of self-denial, these Missiona¬ 
ries of Charity sought, and finally found, the key to the 
hearts of those whom society shunned. 

From such modest beginnings. Mother Teresa’s com¬ 
munity has grown with gathering momentum, cutting 
across countries and continents, to propagate and practice 
her philosophy on a broader plane. But though her promise 
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to 'go wherever there are poor' is nearer fulfilment, her 
paramount concern still remains the individual sufferer in 
whose service she sees an end to the eternal search for 
salvation. 

The Jawaharlal Nehru Award for International Under¬ 
standing to Mother Teresa is a token of the world-wide 
appreciation of her quiet and dedicated service to humanity 
without narrow considerations of nationality, caste or 
creed. 
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Acceptance Address 

Mother Teresa 


I want to thank, first of all, Almighty God for this great 
gift He has given to our people and to the Government of 
India for giving me this award, not to me actually but to 
those thousands and thousands of people who are longing 
for love and for care, not only in India but throughout the 
world. Thank you for choosing me to carry this message of 
your love for them to them. 

At the hour of death when we all come face to face with 
God we are going to be judged on love : how much we 
have loved, not how much we have done but how much 
love we have put in our action. And for love to be true, it 
must be first for my neighbour. Love for my neighbour will 
lead me to the true love of God. All that our Sisters and 
Brothers and our co-workers throughout the world are 
trying to do Is to put that love for God into a living 
action. 

Love has to be built on sacrifice and we must be able 
to giv.e until it hurts. That is why our Sisters and Brothers 
and all those who want to love the poor must be able to 
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understand who the poor are and only that knowledge of 
the poor will lead them to love—and love to service. For 
our poor people throughout the world are very wonderful 
people; they are great people. Our lepers, though disfigured 
they may be, are very wonderful people who can give much 
love if they are found, if we know them. The trust and the 
gratitude and the love they give, as some people who had 
come to help us during the refugee difficulties we had in 
Bengal, said that they had received much more than they 
had given to the people whom they served and this is exactly 
what each one of us feels when we are in contact with the 
poorest of the poor—the enrichment we receive from them. 

And so today when this award was given to me I was 
very grateful. I was much more happy because it is the 
recognition of our people by our Government that they are 
somebody very very precious to us, that they too, like each 
one of us, want love, want to be known, want to have some¬ 
one to love them, to appreciate them. 

Leprosy is a very hard disease, true. But is not as 
painful as the pain of being shunned by people, by being 
unwanted, uncared, just left alone. I never forget one day. 
We had a party for our lepers in one of our centres in 
Caicutta and this gentleman covered and completely dis¬ 
figured by leprosy stood up and said : "Days back, many 
days ago I was at the top level of the government officials, 
I had everything. At every step I took, I had people follow¬ 
ing me. And then when the disease caught me, I had to 
withdraw and to spare my family, to spare my daughters and 
sons from being unwanted I withdrew. And I withdrew and 
have come to this stage. I have no one now. No one loves 
me. No one wants me except these Sisters who have given 
their life for us." And this is the pain that our people feel. 
Or like the one whom we picked up from the street and who 
said: “I have lived like an animal in the street but i am going 
to die like an angel." This is what our people need. They 
need your hands to serve them and they need your heart to 
love them. 

I have been told that there are over four million lepers 
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throughout the country. Do we really know them? What 
are we doing for these people : What are we doing for the 
cripples and unwanted children? What are we doing for 
the people who have no one—not only in India, in the far 
places where Sisters are working they may not have materi¬ 
al for working as some of our people have here, but think 
of the loneliness of the old, the poverty of heart of our 
people, in the cold, being unwanted, being unloved, having 
absoluteiy no one. When I picked up a man in the streets of 
London, he turned to me and said : “Take me. Take me 
anywhere. I am longing to sleep between two sheets." He 
was a well spoken man. But that was where he was. 
And so on. In many places we see that longing, that 
hunger for love which only you and I can satisfy. And so, 
I am very happy because today ali of you and throughout 
the worid people have come to know who the poor are, that 
they too are very lovable people and that they can enrich us 
and give us much. 

So, once more, I thank you for accepting me and aiiow- 
ing me to do this work because right from the very beginning 
of the work in Caicutta, I have had full support of the 
government, especially when Miss Naidu was our Governor. 
She was there, heart and soul, any time of the day and 
night, she was at our disposal. And so many others who 
have given and given time and labour to serve the poor 
through us. Thank you. 
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Those who are truly great have a message that cannot 
be confined within a particular country but is for all the 
world. 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 



Citation 

President Kenneth Kaunda 


In the life of every nation, there are occasions when its 
ethos is identified with one man, who rises above oppres¬ 
sion and degradation and wages a struggle against them, 
and by his sufferings and sacrifices, inspires his fellowmen 
to liberate themselves. Such a man is Kenneth Kaunda, the 
founder of modern Zambia. 

The son of a missionary. President Kenneth Kaunda 
started life as a school teacher, but soon became a freedom 
fighter who challenged the indignities of colonialism and 
apartheid and consequently suffered imprisonment from 
time to time. As the moving spirit of the African National 
Congress and later, as the leader of the United National 
Independence Party, Kenneth Kaunda was relentless in his 
fight for freedom and unyielding In his adherence to non¬ 
violence. In the face of atrocities, he urged his people to 
eschew violence and intolerance. Hence when independence 
finally came, Kenneth Kaunda could say with equanimity: 
•*A man who gathers honey expects to be stung by bees. 
I am not embittered. I have come out with a clear con- 



science..." 

Kenneth Kaunda combines rare qualities of humility and 
compassion with the dynamism he brings to his onerous 
task of building a new nation. Society, as President 
Kaunda sees it, should be man-centred and devoted to the 
overall advancement of man without prejudice of colour, 
creed or religion. Not tensions and confrontation, but co¬ 
operation and understanding among different peoples must 
form the basis of a new society. In this respect. President 
Kaunda’s path will ensure peace and build bridges of 
understanding and tolerance among the different races of 
Africa. 

A tireless champion of African unity and freedom. 
President Kaunda has constantly lent moral and material 
support to the liberation movements inside Africa. He has 
never slackened in his efforts to press forward the case of 
oppressed Africans. On their behalf, he appeals to the 
conscience of mankind. 

With his faith in reconciliation rather than armed conflict. 
President Kaunda, amongst others, has helped freedom 
movements within Southern Africa and has paved the way 
for their leaders to negotiate with those in power. He has 
thus emerged as one of Africa's most respected states¬ 
men. 

Kenneth Kaunda is not narrow in his Africanism. His 
humanism transcends parochial and racial boundaries em¬ 
bracing all mankind. When the leaders of the non-aligned 
nations met in Lusaka, Kenneth Kaunda pointed out that in 
being together they were not against anyone else, for there 
were not three worlds but one. None amongst those pre¬ 
sent at this historic conference can forget how he proclai¬ 
med his paean on peace—peace as the theme of non-align¬ 
ment, peace based on development, peace based on justice. 

We in India, share a special spiritual kinship with 
Kenneth Kaunda. Deeply influenced by the message and 
martyrdom of Mahatma Gandhi, Kenneth Kaunda has given 
concrete shape to the essentials of Gandhiji's teachings. 
His life and works have indeed been an experiment in truth 
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and non-violence. 

We have before us a man of vision, an internationalist 
of great stature, a humanist in whom Jawaharlal Nehru saw 
a kindred spirit. In honouring him today, we recognize that 
like Jawaharlal Nehru, Kenneth Kaunda is committed to the 
same beliefs and ideals which will prevail for generations 
to come. 
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Acceptance Address 

President Kenneth Kaunda 


My first duty is to express my very deep regret for not 
being able to visit India earlier to receive the great 
Jawaharlal Nehru Award so kindly bestowed on me. Ever 
since the announcement of the decision, I have very much 
looked forward to being here, to meeting leaders and people 
of India whom we in Zambia have known for many years to 
be good friends and all-weather allies in the global struggle 
for a better world order. I have looked forward particular¬ 
ly to this historic occasion today which gives me opportu¬ 
nity to express my profound gratitude, that of my wife and 
family and the entire people of Zambia, for the great 
honour bestowed on me and my country through our 
cherished association with Pandit Nehru. 

Unfortunately, the Southern African crisis with its grave 
implications for the security and development of our 
country and the entire region has always stood in the way 
of my visit to India to receive the Award. We therefore 
thank you for your understanding; we thank the Government 
and the people of India for their inspiration, unflinching 



practical support and co-operation during this very trying 
but momentous period in the history of our continent. 

This is a great moment for me and my country. I am 
very deeply touched by the tribute and the very kind senti¬ 
ments expressed at this convocation. Let me at the out¬ 
set say that this great honour is not mine alone but also for 
my wife and family who have always stood by me and above 
all, for my countrymen who have given me invaluable sup¬ 
port and whose efforts have made the task of nation-build¬ 
ing and defence of Zambia easier and more successful. So, 
as I receive this Award named after the great leader and 
■ statesman. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, I know the Zambian 
people rejoice with me and my delegation in being associa¬ 
ted with this giant of a man. Nehru was one of the rare 
species among wo,rid leaders in this century. 

The Nehru Award is given as a recognition for one’s 
contribution to peace and understanding among peoples 
and nations of the world. My party. Government and the 
people of Zambia warmly welcome this recognition of their 
small contribution to the endless endeavours of great men 
and nations engaged in bringing various peoples and 
nations of the world closer together in peace and harmony. 
In this field, great problems still lie ahead for like-minded 
men arid women who genuinely believe in a world of peace, 
in a world without conflicts, nourished by genuine under¬ 
standing and love. 

The international situation in Nehru’s time was marked 
by threats to peace and security, by the cold war, coloniali¬ 
sm and the world-wide reaction against it, exploitation and 
racism among many others. The world in Nehru’s time 
was in turmoil and grave events of the time almost brought 
it to the brink of another world war. In a world threatened 
by the grim prospects of the third world war, with big 
powers ranged against each other, their fingers ready on 
the nuclear trigger. Pandit Nehru together with his com¬ 
rades-in-arms like the late President Nasser and the revered 
leader of Yugoslavia, President Tito, would have found it 
safer to take the popular and yet hazardous line by accept- 
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ing the world-wide invitation to emerging nations of the 
Third World to take cover under the nuclear umbrella of one 
or the other of the power blocs of the time. This was an 
invitation to participate blindly in conflicts which were the 
creation of major powers in line with their philosophy and 
in pursuit of their own national interests at the expense of 
the innocent people in the world. 

Nehru, endowed with a rare depth of vision, courage, 
determination and a unique sense of commitment to the 
concept of independence, rejected the invitation. Instead, 
he opted for the unbeaten paths of positive neutrality and 
thus set in motion shifts fn the equilibrium of the balance 
of power in a bipolar world. Nehru asserted India's 
national sovereignty and the freedom of his people. Neither 
criticism nor malignant campaigns against his policy nor 
even intimidation diverted his attention from the road he had 
chosen—chosen not for himself nor for India alone, but for 
us all who now are proud to designate ourselves as be¬ 
longing to the Third World with clear principles and a sense 
of direction. He founded for us a cause for dedication, a 
mission which it is our duty to fulfil, in our own interests 
and for mankind's happy future. 

Had Nehru accepted the invitation to join bloc politics, 
then many countries in the Third World—in Africa, Asia and 
Latin America—would have found not guaranteed security 
under the nuclear umbrella but a dangerous threat to that 
security. We would have more often than not stood ranged 
against one another, brother against brother, deeply invol¬ 
ved in ideological conflicts to the detriment of our national 
interests and our sovereignty. The unity we have built 
amongst the countries of Africa, Asia and Latin America, 
the comparative peace and stability our peoples enjoy 
would have been wrecked by violent conflicts engineered 
and fanned by the super but often selfish manipulators of 
the international political system. Indeed, detente between 
East and West as we know it today would not be so popu¬ 
lar in the vocabulary of international relations. The ten¬ 
dency would have been to settle the scores of major powers 
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in the Third World regions which would have been turned 
into theatres of war where trials of strength would have 
characterised international politics. That there is much 
less evidence of this today is the result of the understand¬ 
ing and co-operation among Third World countries and 
tribute goes to the founding-fathers of non-alignment. 
Nehru’s contribution to international peace and co-opera¬ 
tion is, therefore, inestimable and that is why we are happy 
to be associated with his name through this Award. 

But crises in the world continue to grow in number and 
complexity. The war in Indo-China has not ended. The 
Middle East crisis continues with peace and security threa¬ 
tened by the potential outbreak of war again. Nearer home, 
the Southern African crisis has not ended although the 
collapse of the Portuguese empire has brought dramatic 
changes in the region. The energy crisis, the crisis of 
world food shortage, the world shortage in raw materials, 
the crisis of population explosion, the problems of environ¬ 
mental pollution, the deteriorating international financial 
situation, to mention but a few, all together characterise 
the world today. Clearly, turmoil is the dominant feature 
of our times. We are not living in a tranquil world. We 
enjoy relative peace under the shadow of conflict. The 
current echoes of sabre-rattling by big powers signal the 
dangers that still hang over small and medium states. 
There seems to be no guarantee for the security of Third 
World countries. Our unity is the only guarantee. Interna¬ 
tional conferences do not appear to be succeeding in pro¬ 
viding practical and productive solutions to the wide rang¬ 
ing crises. 

Judging by the tremendous advances made in 
science and technology and material progress in many 
regions of the world, this is certainly one of the best times 
in the history of mankind; but it is certainly also one of the 
most frustrating. We have advanced in all fields, but have 
not advanced in our sense of justice. In fact, the world 
seems to suffer from moral degeneration. 

The current international situation is unsatisfactory and 
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clearly calls for the re-structuring of the world order. For 
centuries, the economies of the Third World countries have 
been developed to give support to the industries of deve¬ 
loped countries. This period has been characterised by 
dependence of the Third World on industrialised nations. 
But now we must talk about inter-dependence among na¬ 
tions which is based on equality, mutual respect and co¬ 
operation for the benefit of all. The rightful claim of the 
Third World to the control of its resources is an assertion 
of national sovereignty. For inter-dependence which is not 
based on respect for the interests of other states amounts 
to exploitation and domination of one nation by another. 
This is certainly unacceptable to us. It entrenches im¬ 
perialism and opens the doors wide to neo-colonialism. 

Our reaction to the new challenges cannot be one of 
conformity for fear of criticism. It must be designed to 
serve the interests of our people. The Third World, united 
under the banner of non-alignment and enjoying the advant¬ 
ages of their unity, must remain fully committed to the reali¬ 
sation of the principles for which Pandit Nehru stood and 
for which he selflessly worked. As we fight the new crises 
of our time, let us remember that men like Nehru are seldom 
popular in their own contemporary times. They often 
live ahead of their times. Their depth of vision, their 
wisdom and their courage and determination to carry their 
programmes through thick and thin often put them out of 
step with we ordinary mortals. Nehru and his ciose comra- 
des-in-arms defied the philosophy of the conventional 
times of the cold war period. By the success of their efforts, 
we today enjoy the fruits of their vision and wisdom. 

One of the greatest problems we face in the re-structur¬ 
ing of the world order is what I might call minority rule in 
the United Nations system. There are great issues like the 
war in Vietnam and Cambodia, there are critical issues in 
the world today which the United Nations, charged with the 
responsibility for the maintenance of internationai peace 
and security,cannot deal with because of the system in which 
some nations can block the debate on issues in which they 
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have vested interests. Even when the General Assembly 
makes positive decisions to solve a critical problem, the 
Security Council can sabotage the international efPort in 
service of the national interests of one or more of the 
member-states. How can peace and security be maintained 
in the world in such a situation? 

I submit that the quest for a new world structure that 
secures peace and freedom for all, vVhich advances human 
rights and provides conditions for economic and social 
progress is urgent. The capacity of men and institutions 
to get mankind on the road to a new world order is certainly 
unlimited. What is lacking is the will. Narrow nationalism, 
particularly on the part of nations which have enjoyed the 
full exercise of global power derived from the tremend¬ 
ous resources supplied cheaply by the Third World for 
centuries, stands in the way of progress mankind desires. 

Clearly now we must base the future on new political 
models in the re-structuring of the new world political 
system. We want peace but we also want our hard won 
freedom and justice. We want inter-dependence but our 
relations with the rest of the world must be based on reci¬ 
procity, mutual respect and on the principle of sovereign 
equality. 

The Third World countries, bound by their common 
policy of non-alignment, have developed clear principles for 
economic, social and cultural co-operation since the time 
of Nehru and his fellow founding-fathers. The solemn 
declarations of peace and understanding made in 
Belgrade, Cairo, Lusaka, Georgetown and Algiers, have 
defined more concretely the objectives and fields of co¬ 
operation. Our common objective is self-reliance, first 
within our nations and then within the Third World. The 
scourge of inflation sweeping the world cannot successfully 
be fought unless we can work more closely in our program¬ 
mes of co-operation. We must stand on our own feet as 
we defend our national sovereignty and further the aims and 
objectives of our freedom in a genuinely inter-dependent 
and peaceful world. 
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The grave crises of'our times require the vision, wisdom, 
courage and determination of a Pandit Nehru. For Pandit 
Nehru ciearly showed how to fuifii the aspirations of not 
oniy his people but of many others who suffer from oppres¬ 
sion and exploitation. If works of true merit leave monu¬ 
ments behind, then Nehru truly left behind him a great 
monument of achievement in non-alignment. Its strength 
and positive effect are internationally recognised and 
accepted. Non-alignment is more meaningful today, not 
only to the Third World but also to peace and security 
throughout the world. At no other time have countries 
representing more than half the world’s population stood 
together and worked together to map out the future and to 
work together in shaping the destiny of mankind. 

We are in a better position today to succeed in building 
peace than ever before. We will, if we have a commitment 
to do so. 

We in Zambia, therefore, appreciate and pay tribute to 
the Government and people of India for recognising the 
little contribution we have made to peace and understanding 
in the world. But we also accept our international duty to 
work relentlessly regardless of sacrifice for peace and 
security in the world and especially in Southern Africa. We 
are committed to the principles of racial equality and inde¬ 
pendence based on majority rule on our continent. In this 
noble endeavour, no price is too high for us to pay for 
mankind's happy future. We sincerely hope that the people 
of Southern Africa will continue to receive the support of 
the rest of the world which they have always enjoyed in their 
heroic struggle for a just and durable peace. We are at the 
cross-roads in shaping the destiny of Southern Africa. We 
do not want to take the road to conflict if we can. The 
road to peace is better. But this depends upon the response 
of those currently responsible for the outbreak of war. 

We will also continue to work for peace in Asia, in the 
Middle East and elsewhere in the world wherever our con¬ 
tribution is worthwhile and meaningful. 

Mr. President, I am deeply honoured to receive the Nehru 
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Award for International Understanding. I am deeply honour¬ 
ed to be associated with the great Pandit Nehru, one of the 
founding-fathers of non-alignment. He was a great man 
who did great things with little means. The Award, there¬ 
fore, is a chaiienge for me and my countrymen to uphoid 
the principles he stood for. The cause he championed is 
not over. We wiil continue in our own smail way to con¬ 
tribute to its final consummation. Only by the continued 
success of our national and international effort to achieve 
Nehru's aims can we genuinely prove to be worthy of this 
great tribute and honour. 

I now take the opportunity to convey myjsincere thanks 
and those of my country to the Government and people of 
India for making this occasion possible and wish the leaders, 
the Government and the entire people of this great country 
the very best of success in future. 
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Apart from a general desire to develop friendly relations 
and close co-operation with all countries, the special 
reason for our interest in Yugoslavia is the development of 
that country since the war, the building up of a socialist 
economy there, and its approach to international problems 
in a spirit of peaceful co-operation. 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 



Citation 

President Josip Broz Tito 


Outstanding personalities rise in the course of history 
to show the way to distracted humanity. They become 
legends during their life-time and hold out the torch of 
hope to mankind. Though few in number, they light the 
path which leads to universal peace. President Tito ranks 
among this select band. 

A partisan hero, who knows the horrors of war. President 
Tito has worked for peace as few men in our generation 
have done. A born rebel against injustice in any form, he 
has been ever at the helm of forces working towards the 
regeneration and uplift of mankind. His fight for the 
liberation of his country has made his name synonymous 
with Yugoslavia. 

His whole life has been a manifestation of faith and 
courage and dedicated to the uplift of the exploited and the 
under-privileged. As he himself once stated : “I hold that 
natural laws are higher than those created by one class to 
suppress another." 

Josip Broz Tito was born in May 1892 in the village of 
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Kumrovec in Croatia. Born of poor parents, he, neverthe¬ 
less, developed a will of his own. He was, for a while, 
attracted to religion until he turned to the religion which he 
knew best, namely, service to mankind. Even while working 
as a locksmith, he surveyed the world around him keenly. 
What met his eyes was a challenge to his restless spirit. 
He ventured forth to meet this challenge. He made his 
mark as trade unionist, political activist, anti-militarist, 
revolutionary and freedom fighter. No wonder then that 
he has become a legend in his own life-time. 

As the leader of the Yugoslav Communist Party, he gave 
the cail for unremitting struggle to achieve the liberation of 
his country and inspired countless others to follow his 
example. As a military strategist, he remained unsurpassed. 
The success of his strategy was soon evident at the epic 
battles of Naretva and Sutjeska. The people of India, 
engaged at this time in their own fight for freedom, followed 
with rapt admiration the valorous exploits of Yugoslav 
partisans. Even as the liberation war was being fought. 
Marshal Tito, as he was then known, had begun to initiate 
the Socialist Revolution in his country so as to ensure that 
the Yugoslav people would enjoy the fruits of freedom 
through economic emancipation. He saw in the principle 
of self-management, the most suitable foundation for build¬ 
ing the economy of Yugoslavia and constructed a federal 
framework for uniting the various nationalities into an inte¬ 
grated Yugoslav State. The result is a vibrant, throbbing, 
united Yugoslavia whose voice today commands great 
moral authority in the counsels of the world. 

President Tito's international contributions have been 
no less impressive. Together with India's Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Egypt's Gamal Abdel Nasser, President Tito 
stood staunchly for non-alignment, peaceful co-existence 
and the promotion of a climate of peace and international 
understanding. The ranks of the non-aligned countries 
swelled rapidly with each passing year since the policy of 
non-alignment showed the way to less-developed countries 
to withstand challenges arising from the rivalries of the 
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advanced countries, while helping them to remain clear of 
power blocs. The world has indeed travelled from the 
Belgrade Summit in 1961 to the Algiers Conference in 
1973, and in just over a decade International Detente has 
become a magic password. 

India has always enjoyed a special place in President 
Tito’s affection and a strong bond of friendship and under¬ 
standing has united the two countries ever since the first 
meeting between the Yugoslav leader and Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Both countries have been inseparable 
partners in peace, working together to uphold the rights of 
the peoples of the world to determine their own destinies 
and to develop their future without outside interference. At 
the same time, both India and Yugoslavia have continued 
to be one in promoting fruitful exchanges of ideas, ever on 
guard against exclusivism of any kind. 

The conferment of the Jawaharlal Nehru Award for In¬ 
ternational Understanding on President Tito is a further 
token of the world-wide recognition of the services of a 
man of destiny to his country and to the world. In honour¬ 
ing President Tito, we honour the best that is in Universal 
Man. 
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Acceptance Address 

President Josip Broz Tito 


Words cannot express all the feelings that overwhelm 
me now as I receive the high award named after my friend 
and comrade-in-arms Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. I am deeply 
moved by the exceptional honour that has been bestowed 
upon me. I thank you most sincerely and warmly, dear 
friends, for this outstanding tribute and the kind words 
addressed to me. 

The towering figure of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has left 
a lasting imprint on the history of this century. His name 
has become a symbol not only of the struggle of the people 
of India for freedom, independence and progress, but also 
of the aspirations of all peoples towards the same ideals 
and a world of greater justice in which violence and exploi¬ 
tation will give way to equality and co-operation. Basing his 
ideas upon the rich heritage of a great people and an an¬ 
cient civilization, and Infusing them with his own excep¬ 
tionally profound knowledge of international life and world 
culture, he had broader vistas than most of his contempo¬ 
raries. His intellect synthesized all the best in the 



centuries-old traditions of the people of India—particularly 
in the accomplishments of his great predecessor, Mahatma 
Gandhi—with the achievements of other peoples. 

As the great architect of modern India Jawaharlal 
Nehru has enormous merit for his country's development. 
The first decades of India’s independent life bear deep 
imprint of his extraordinary personality. Nehru succeeded 
in asserting democratic institutions and constitutional 
forms of government under circumstances in which a great 
many people saw little future for them. His sense of social 
justice guided India after it had acquired freedom to initiate 
the struggle against glaring social inequalities, for a better 
life for the poorest strata of the population. 

More than a quarter of a century ago, when India was 
only at the threshold of its independence, Jawaharlal 
Nehru emphasized the need for preserving the country’s 
hard-won freedom from new forms of bondage. This he 
did in a world that had just started to split into blocs, 
when cold war tensions posed an increasingly direct threat 
to peace and security. He declared that India would pursue 
an independent policy, always on guard against being drawn 
into the antagonisms of the big powers, and that it would 
co-operate with other peaceminded countries towards the 
goal of promoting co-operation and strengthening good-will 
among peoples. His was a voice of wisdom and courage 
at a time when the postwar world began to be rent as under 
by the narrowminded policy of bloc divisions and ideological 
exclusivity. 

Nehru introduced this India—only recently liberated and 
just stepping upon the international scene—to the world as 
a great country of peace, co-existence and co-operation, and 
set it lastingly on this path. 

Such was Nehru, pioneer and visionary. His voice 
resounded with new optimistic tones. His calls for peace, 
negotiation and co-operation may then have seemed like a 
voice in the wilderness. However, in these very days, which 
he unfortunately did not live long enough to see, the far¬ 
sightedness of Nehru is fully borne out when the principles 
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of active and peaceful coexistence and the struggle of 
peoples for more equitable political and economic relations 
are being asserted in growing degree. Each of his achieve¬ 
ments would suffice for an entire lifetime and all of them 
together make him one of the giants of this world and of 
our time. 

It fills me with pride to think that we have together 
launched the policy of non-alignment and that we together 
traversed a considerable part of that path, as like-minded 
men, friends and close associates. Laying the groundwork 
for non-alignment almost two decades ago, together with 
President Nasser and other statesmen, we charted a policy 
of peace and co-operation the value of which has been 
amply borne out by them. This is best iliustrated by the 
fact that, from year to year, an increasing number of count¬ 
ries and peoples have pledged their adherence to this policy. 

I often relive in my memory the communique, adopted 
after our first discussions here in Delhi at the end of 1954, 
which contains these very ideas. This was one of the first 
international documents embodying the principles which 
later came to be known as the idea and practice of the 
policy of non-alignment. 

It was then that we accomplished yet another undertak¬ 
ing of lasting value—we laid the foundations of a firm Indian- 
Yugoslav friendship which has strengthened steadily with 
the passage of time. I recall what Jawaharial Nehru said 
to the Lok Sabha, on 20th November 1956, when he stated 
that Yugosiavia was a country with which India had been 
exchanging assessments of the world situation more fre- 
quentiy than with any other country in the world. This 
practice of regularly exchanging views lasted to the end of 
his life and has been continued successfully up to the 
present. 

This mutuai understanding was the basis of a fruitful 
co-operation which has been developing for years between 
our two countries. We have every right to be pleased with 
the continuity of this co-operation and the results achieved 
in all fields. 
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Yugoslavia and India linked by genuine friendship, 
together with other non-aligned countries and peace-loving 
forces, have traversed a long road strewn with many hard¬ 
ships in the struggle for peace and equitable international 
co-operation. In this co-operation they have made a parti¬ 
cularly significant contribution to all the conferences of the 
non-aligned countries—from Belgrade to Algiers. 

The recent historic meeting of the non-aligned countries 
at Algiers, at which were represented, so to say, two-thirds 
of mankind, was the most powerful manifestation so far of 
their determination and strength. That gathering demons¬ 
trated the unity and action ability of non-aligned countries 
from almost all over the world which have become an 
Important and irreplaceable factor in current International 
developments. We are witness to the powerful assertion 
of the principle of active and peaceful coexistence. A 
growing number of countries has been resolutely pressing 
for universal peace, security, independence and equitable 
International political and economic co-operation. 

In upholding the substitution of tension and confron¬ 
tation by coexistence and co-operation, we have been 
gratified to welcome the tendency toward negotiated settle¬ 
ment of the problems burdening the world of today. The 
initial results give cause for guarded optimism, but not yet 
for satisfaction with the prevailing situation. For, negotia¬ 
tion is still confined to a small number of countries and to 
certain issues, and detente to individual regions or only to 
relations among a limited number of countries. The confe¬ 
rence at Algiers clearly identified the dangers arising 
therefrom. The war in the Middle East has confirmed the 
correctness of these appraisals. 

Forces which still act from the positions of strength 
in international relations resort to any means whatsoever in 
order to combat positive and inevitable historical trends, to 
reverse, stop or slow down the course of history, to secure 
old and gain new positions in various parts of the world. 

Efforts must therefore be invested In the urgent settle¬ 
ment of pressing problems of peace, security, development— 
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problems which concern not only the non-aligned and 
developing countries, but the whole international com¬ 
munity, and in the solution of which all should participate 
on an equal footing. 

I had the rare privilege of being in contact with Nehru 
and of acquainting myself closely with his views and striv¬ 
ings, with his outstanding talents as a thinker and policy¬ 
maker. I was always impressed by his concern for India’s 
progress. It was through him that India, in fact, discoverd 
itself. The picture of Nehru—with a red rose in his lapel 
and a smile slightly tinged by melancholy at the difficulties 
yet to be surmounted, but also reflecting optimism and great 
confidence in the future—will never fade from our memory. 

Nehru has been and will always remain an inseparable 
part of India. It is very fortunate for the people of this 
country that the work commenced by Nehru has been 
carried on successfully also after his death. 

The Nehru Award which is established for the promotion 
of international understanding, is for me a great honour. 
I accept it as recognition not only of my own and my 
country's efforts, but also of all those who have had faith 
in the cause Nehru fought for. 

In conclusion, may I express my best wishes for the 
prosperity of your great country, for the deepening of 
friendship between Yugoslavia and India, for the achieve¬ 
ment of objectives which were wholeheartedly upheld by 
my great friend, by that great thinker and statesman— 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 
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Civilization today, such as it is, is not the creation or 
the monopoly of one people or nation. It is a composite 
fabric to which all countries have contributed and then 
have adapted to suit their particular needs. And if India 
has a message to give to the world, as 1 hope she has, she 
has also to receive and learn much from the messages 
of other peoples. 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 



Citation 

Andre Mairaux 


Science and our own ancient thought tell us that 
nothing dies but only changes; that time itself does not pass 
but curves around us; that yesterday and tomorrow are ever 
with us. The message of the Vedas speaks of life-patterns 
on different planes in time and space. These are the con¬ 
cepts which form the essence of Andre Malraux’s philo¬ 
sophy of life. 

The twentieth century has produced few who embody 
genius in many facets like Georges Andre Mairaux. Artist, 
scholar, archaeologist, fighter for liberty, man of letters, 
romantic traveller, minister and friend of Charles de Gaulle, 
Mairaux has become a legend in his life-time. 

He combines the feelings and Imagination of the artist 
with the energy of a man of combat and maker of history. 
Malraux’s passion for the infinite variety of Life Is equalled 
only by his fascination for the mystery of Death. Each 
man approaches God through his own gods. To Mairaux 
the enduring creations of the artistic Impulse all over the 
world are gods. “The best of the world consists of all the 
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cultures different from our own and moreover themselves 
heterogeneous. They are being brought together for the 
first time in our own through their metamorphosis," Malraux 
said to Jawaharlal Nehru. 

To Malraux culture is first and foremost a vast resur¬ 
rection. The world will remember him as an apostle of 
Culture. La Franco-phonie owes an eternal debt to him 
for moving the men of power in France to abandon the 
futile struggle to save their colonies in the larger interest 
of saving instead, “a kind-of cultural empire; a domain of 
values." 

But it is not only in the world of art and culture that 
Malraux moves. He knows as well the world of blood and 
tears; the tensions and the tragedies inherent in “the 
human condition". Upheld by a conscience demanding 
social justice, Andre Malraux fought throughout his life for 
the down-trodden, in the Young Annam movement in Indo- 
China, in the Spanish Civil War, and the French Resistance 
Movement during which he was imprisoned. On this sub¬ 
continent, he will be remembered for his anguished cry 
against genocide in Bangladesh. 

His artistic preoccupations did not isolate him fiom the 
political realities of his times. “The lyrical illusion does 
not always lead to a genuine political structure," he said of 
some revolutions. As a close confidant of General de 
Gaulle, he knew every variation of the political theme within 
France. His deep insight has evaluated complex situations, 
and his perspicacity helps us to see beyond our times. 

Andre Malraux burst upon European literature not as a 
writer but as an event. Few contemporary authors have 
done as much as he to kindle in European thought a cons¬ 
ciousness of the dimensions of Asia. Profoundly influ¬ 
enced by Hindu and Buddhist scriptures, Malraux, the self- 
proclaimed agnostic, reveals a “Hindu atma" in his writings. 

Malraux admired Jawaharlal Nehru and had rare sym¬ 
pathy with his mission in life. “Nehru wants India commit¬ 
ted to a unique destiny, dedicated to becoming the 
conscience of the world." Between Nehru and India, he 
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perceived almost a mystical identity. 

One day it will be realised that great men are distingui¬ 
shable as much by the mementoes they leave for posterity 
as by their character. In conferring the Jawaharlal Nehru 
Award for International Understanding on Andre Malraux, 
we are commemorating today that great friendship between 
two kindred souls, each dedicated to his own nation's, and 
mankind's. Destiny. 
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Acceptance Address 

Andre Malraux 


I am twice grateful for this distinction conferred on me 
by this eminent Jury, coming as I do after many eminent 
and at times, admirable, predecessors. 

—Because the Award is in memory of Jawaharlal Nehru ; 

—Because I am receiving this honour from your hands, 
Madame Prime Minister—from those hands that I have 
seen on several occasions and even up to the events of 
Bangla Desh, defending, all alone, and with an exemplary 
firmness, the rights of the weak and the unfortunate. 

And, also because you represent for the intellectuals 
of the West, the very delicate link between the age-old 
thought of India and the modern world. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, you have put before me the 
question which is posed to all recipients regarding the 
very inception of the Nehru Award : "How does one contri¬ 
bute to international understanding and friendship between 
peoples ?” 

In reply, as a tribute to the great man whose memory 
we commemorate together today, please allow me to 



recapitulate this : When I came back to Delhi in 1958, as an 
envoy of General de Gaulle, I had not seen Pandit Nehru 
since he had taken office. I was therefore prompted to 
ask him what had appeared to him the most difflcuit 
responsibility in governing the destiny of a nation—‘‘To 
create a just State by just means", he replied with a smile. 

May what I am going to say now, not prove unworthy of 
that smile ! 

The very first negation of all that Nehru had wanted to 
prevent would obviously be an atomic war. 

Almost all works relating to the threat of a world war 
are based on our knowledge of the last one. But, we do 
not find those conditions prevailing now. 

Since 1936, there has been a threat of war: At least one 
country, Germany, thought and proclaimed that its destiny 
depended on the war. It was most unlikely that a war led 
by one of the most industrialised countries of the world 
would remain a localised affair; it was most unlikely that the 
pact between Hitler and Stalin would last. 

The present situation is quite different. There is no 
Hitler on the scene now. And for the time being, an 
agitator who would consider atomic war as one of his 
aims, would not be able to come to power. Paradoxically, 
world peace is not ensured by a desire for peace but, 
because, for the first time war can destroy mankind. 

Do not forget. Ladies and Gentlemen, that during the 
cold war right upto the events of Cuba, peace was thre¬ 
atened—that is the least one can say about it—on many an 
occasion. Negotiations have prevailed, why ? Because two 
groups of atomic scientists, led by the greatest amongst 
physicists, went up to Truman and Stalin and declared that 
‘‘they were no longer to be held responsible for the conse¬ 
quences of a nuclear conflict”. This meant that for the 
first time, a species, the human species, had become capa¬ 
ble of destroying the entire planet, and, once triggered off, 
incapable of arresting the process of destruction. 

The warning was all the more solemn since the text had 
been countersigned, in America as well as in Russia, by 
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the very people who had just set up the latest thermo¬ 
nuclear bombs. And this text, which affirmed that these 
bombs were henceforth capable of destroying the earth had 
been submitted to President Truman by the great scientist 
who, years earlier, had written to the King of England that 
it was possible to make the atom bomb : Albert Einstein. 

At ieast tiil the end of the century, armed peace will not 
lead to a world war, except in the event of madness, and 
human foliy cannot be ruled out. This threat of destruction 
of the earth is, however,- infinitely more effective than 
conventions and agreements have ever been, because 
these conventions have never been able to bring together 
ali the nations whereas atomic death knows no dissidents. 

Since the birth of human history, wars have been born 
of rivalries and conquests. These still played a role in 
1945. But—and i draw your attention to what is going to 
foiiow—it is no longer so today. The United States 
invented the atom bomb to destroy their enemies, but the 
catastrophe which would destroy mankind would not only 
destroy enemies but wouid destroy all men. That is why 
all men will have to unite against this, at least negatively. 
The bomb was a weapon, limitless catastrophe is a destiny. 

it is not the only destiny; the birth of similar destinies 
related to the first one, appears to be one of the characteri¬ 
stics of our age. Universal disintegration cannot be born 
out of a desire for disintegration as such; the first atom 
bomb carried the seeds of disintegration within it. We 
know all about atomic fall-out, the next century will know 
all about the fall-out of the human power. The 19th century 
lived with the certitude that science would not have any 
side effects. Our century knows that anaesthesia echoes 
dynamite, the atom echoes penicillin and the drama of 
youth echoes the conquest of the moon. It was thought 
that the power of the human species would go without 
ransom; that science kept on giving free because it had 
not yet presented the bill. We cannot ignore any longer 
that science has almost prepared its bill. Minor scourges, 
for example the shortage of drinking water, will be added 
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on to the age old scourges of famine and floods. Will a 
century of television tolerate such a situation ? Those 
victimised by it will no longer be willing to tolerate it. Are 
all attempts to organise our world, even partially, only 
illusory then ? That is what was said about the establish¬ 
ment of the Church on the eve of the Council of Thirty, 
that is what was said about free education in 1950. No, 
famine unlike death is not stronger than mankind. For the 
simple reason that, just as in the case of technical fall-out, 
it is not the result of a conscious will. There is never 
a war without a conscious desire for war; whereas 
scourges, the bills of sciences, are not desired by anyone. 
The drying up of French rivers (as well as the drying up of 
German rivers for that matter) cannot be attributed to a 
German conqueror. With or without Europe, the greatest 
threat which will weigh upon mankind in the 21st century 
will not be limited to any national dimensions. 

Let us get this straight that when we speak of obstacles 
encountered in limiting the sovereignty of a European 
nation, it is not to Europe that this nation is unwilling to 
delegate its powers. It is unwilling to delegate its powers 
to the most powerful nation, whichever it be, because all 
the others tacitly feel that Europe will be created for the 
benefit of this powerful nation. 

That is why most of the viable federations did not come 
into being around a major power, but against a common 
enemy : the war of the English colonies in America against 
the British troops (who it happens were not English) greatly 
influenced the Constitution of the United States. Now, 
neither Europe nor the Third World will find themselves 
militarily confronting a common enemy, but the Third World 
later, and Europe even earlier, will find themselves confron¬ 
ted by the enemy which is technical fall-out, a sequel to 
power. 

With an unexpected consequence: the co-ordination 
against this common enemy will not result from the debates 
of an assembly but from the nature of the defence, and not 
by choice, but by the force of circumstances. This federa- 
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tion will not be formed around the most powerful nation, 
but it will be formed around the most urgently threatened 
nation. Groups and aiiiances are not without their con¬ 
flicts, but these conflicts come to the fore after a victory. 
The most urgent, the most imperative measures, will not be 
imposed by contested principles but by an uncontestable 
necessity. 

it has been said that imagination always lags behind 
in the case of war. We know for a fact that whatever 
happens, a future war will not resemble the last one. It is 
possible that the huge federations of the 21st century wili 
not resembie either the continental empire of Rome or the 
maritime empire of London, or the Helvetian confederation 
or the United States of America. But it seems that we are 
forever wanting to govern a civilisation by the laws of its 
predecessor. The social order of the war is as primitive as 
the social order of any given nation of a century ago. The 
civilisation of the agrarian empires since Sesostris until 
Napoleon, have been overtaken by the civilisation of the 
machine, but the relationship between the capital and the 
proletariat still remains where it was during the agrarian 
empires. The period of traditional colonialism which 
ended between 1950 and 1960 is succeeded by the civiliza¬ 
tion of the atom and the cosmos, but not a single world 
order in its entirety was able to replace the colonial order. 
The methods of assistance to former colonies have their 
uses; so do sailing boats. Towards 1600, Europe (ad¬ 
mirably) invented the projection of diplomacy through Royal 
marriages; games of chess (chequers) played for three 
generations : diplomats did match-making for the grand¬ 
children of sovereigns. For which grand-children are we 
working ? What are the means at our disposal for the policy 
of survival of our civilization ? 

In principle, they are the political and social means of 
Parliamentary democracy. 

We speak of these means as if they were the techniques 
of our times : whereas they have hardly changed since the 
18th century. Effective though they were in establishing 
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republics and constitutional monarchies, they are not so in 
the running of international organisations. We have seen 
it happen with the League of Nations, and today we see the 
same with UNESCO, whose methods would be incapable of 
running a provincial theatre, in the case of United Nations 
also it is the same; its methods would be incapable of 
controlling even the conflicts of a district office. 

As it happens, there do exist some methods that are 
more effective : all those that are used by man to fight 
against a common enemy, such as malaria, cancer, pollu¬ 
tion. Those used today by science in any world-wide 
action against a scourge. 

There can be no method without an aim; and this should 
not be the rivalry of powers. To identify a political enemy 
means war, the non-recognition of an enemy means idle 
talk and confusion. Man cannot unite against nothing. 
The enemy exists today for some of us, in ten years it will be 
for all. This enemy is the entire range of technical fall-out. 
The defence of man against new threats of unlimited 
magnitude will serve, if not to unite us, at least to show us 
the way by which unity can become a reality. 

Democracy calls for methods of action, but it does not 
propose them. But the organisation of empiricism is one 
of the unexpected successes of modern thought. Not only 
several important biological discoveries (for example Peni¬ 
cillin) are empiric but even more so is the organisation of 
scientific research in a manner which insists on immediate 
broadcasting of the discoveries; which puts at the disposal 
of brain chemists discoveries which are useless to cancer 
specialists but which manage to modify the chemistry of the 
brain. We are in the same boat as those chemists—except 
for the fact that we are called upon to create by ourselves the 
organisation which will bring to our notice the discoveries 
made by cancer specialists. But no such organisation 
exists. 

We have to create an Institute of International Methods 
of Action responsible for bringing together the various 
techniques used in the non-political spheres for a common. 
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important and limited action by different nations; and we 
have to study how these methods can be incorporated in 
the fields covered by your charter: essentially the field of 
fostering a rapprochement between peoples. At least let's 
make a start. Like a tug which leads a steamer out of port, 
and.then leaves it to voyage on its own. 

Such an organisation will come into being only if a great 
nation takes charge of it and I think that India has to be 
that nation. 

Not so heavy a responsibility. This Institute will not by 
definition, have any executive^powers and will be more like a 
Council of Scientific Research, more so than UNESCO. 
And the funds required for Its first year’s functioning have 
been found : the funds will be provided by the amount of 
the Award presented to me. 

Why India ? 

Because Gandhism is the single example in the world of 
revolutionary thought which has triumphed without shedd¬ 
ing any blood. I am aware of the nuances implicit in this 
assertion. It hardly matters : I am not instituting a roll of 
honour, I am just emphasising a characteristic. Usually, 
we find ethics without revolution or revolution without 
ethics. Gandhism brought about an ethical revolution, and 
that is the hallmark of its glory. 

Hence this spiritual neutrality of India in the conflicts of 
this century. Hence its privileged place when international 
research is in question. For it is clear that the Institute 
whose inception I suggest will have a meaning only if it 
draws upon the United States as well as the Soviet Union. 
It affirms that even if Marxist science exists, it does not 
prohibit us from experimenting to see how far sciences and 
even methods can go together. 

Much further than was thought 20 years ago says new 
biology : 

Are we attaching too much importance to methods ? 

Not more than was done during Sankara’s time. 

Not more than was given by the West, when, having 
finally managed to relate science and method, it elaborated 
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the modern sciences. 

Such are the reasons, Ladies and Gentlemen, for which 
I attempt to thank you for this great honour bestowed on 
me, by suggesting the creation of such an Institute. 
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The law of life should not be competition or acquisiti¬ 
veness but co-operation, the good of each contributing to 
the good of all. In such a society the emphasis will be on 
duties, not on rights; the rights will follow the performance 
of the duties. 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 



Citation 

Julius K. Nyerere 


Great are those who harness the tides of change rather 
than succumb to them. Not afraid to challenge the old gods 
or make innovations in time-honoured custom or establish¬ 
ment, they themselves become forces of rejuvenation and 
rebirth. Such a man is Julius K. Nyerere, President of the 
United Republic of Tanzania. 

Born the son of Chief Nyerere Bunito, after completing 
his education, Julius Nyerere chose the academic life. But 
when he became the President of the Tanganyika African 
Association, founded as a social organisation, he converted 
it into a political movement. As its undisputed leader, he 
successfully guided his country to freedom, becoming the 
first Prime Minister and later President. 

According to President Nyerere, “UHURU” or Freedom 
must have three vital links—UMOJA, UJAMAA and 
MAENDELEO—Unity, Socialism and Development. 
Throughout his career. President Nyerere has urged his 
people towards racial harmony and integration. The con¬ 
cept of African unity is a committed principle of action of 



the Tanzanian Government. At the meetings of the Orga¬ 
nisation of African Unity, President Nyerere has repeatedly 
stressed that their desire for unity is one common denomi¬ 
nator binding African nations which can redeem them from 
the residual problems of their colonial past. 

In an era when newly independent countries are baffled 
by difficult choices to arrive at a viable political and socio¬ 
economic order, President Nyerere has shown remarkable 
moral courage and intellectual audacity in evolving new 
methods and norms to press on with the tasks of economic 
development and socialism, without sacrificing human 
values and social justice. But the goals are determined by 
the social and economic conditions prevailing in Africa. It 
is in this context, and based on his convictions of a social 
ethic, that President Nyerere framed the famous Arusha 
Declaration which became his Party's manifesto in 1967. 

Committed to the eradication of all forms of colonialism, 
racial discrimination and economic exploitation from the 
African continent, Julius Nyerere is a steadfast champion 
of African liberation movements. “All human beings are 
equal" President Nyerere has said : “This being so, we 
have to accept that the exploitation, the humiliation, the 
suffering of all men—wherever it takes place—means the 
exploitation, humiliation and suffering of mankind. All men 
are reduced by it." This deep concern for the oppressed 
makes him speak out against these evils in the councils of 
the world. 

But his concern is not Africa alone. It is for all those 
who are deprived and the under-privileged of the world. 
At the Conference of the Non-Aligned Nations at Lusaka, 
President Nyerere made an impassioned plea to them to 
unite, to co-operate amongst themselves for mutual deve¬ 
lopment so as to transform their individual weakness into 
collective strength. In the interest of international coope¬ 
ration he extends a hand of friendship to ail. 

A man of vision, a man of action, a man of compassion, 
who would like to light a candle on the top of Mount 
Kilimanjaro to bring hope and faith to those in despair. In 
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honouring him today, we dedicate ourseives once again to 
the ideals of Jawaharlal Nehru. We believe that the 
message of Julius Nyerere like Jawaharlal Nehru's will 
endure through the annals of time. 
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Acceptance Address 

President Julius K. Nyerere 


I find it very difficult to express in words the mixture of 
honour and humility, which Is aroused by selection as a 
recipient of the Nehru Award for International Under¬ 
standing. I can therefore only say thank you to the distin¬ 
guished Jury which makes this selection In the name of the 
Indian people, and assure you all that I greatly appreciate 
having my name associated in this way with the name of 
the great Pandit Nehru. For Jawaharlal Nehru was much 
more than a great Indian leader. He was an inspiration to 
men and women all over the world, both because of the 
leadership he gave in the struggle for Indian independence, 
and because of the way in which—as Prime Minister—he 
demonstrated the Internationalism of justice and freedom. 

The anti-colonial movement, led in India by the Indian 
National Congress and in other countries of the world by 
their respective national organisations, was an assertion of 
human dignity and human equality. It was a rejection of 
the claim that some people have the right to dominate over 
others. The United Nations Charter gave universal recog- 
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nition to this principle of human equality; and, to that 
formal recognition, modern technology has added the 
dimension of awareness. Never in history has the human 
race been so aware of its oneness. We are beginning to 
realise that we are linked together economically, socially, 
and politically, despite the diversities of nationality, of 
character, of culture, of productive capacity, and of organi¬ 
sation-diversities which are frequently as great within 
nations as between nations. 

The social and economic links between men and bet¬ 
ween nations are now very obvious. Scarcely a person in 
India or Tanzania has been unaffected by the rise in the 
price of oil, even when they themselves do not know why 
their cost of living at a particular standard has been in¬ 
creased. When there is a crop failure in the Soviet Union 
or the United States of America, all countries which import 
wheat feel the effects. Even when a small country like 
Tanzania begins to process its own agricultural products, 
nations as far apart as India, Britain, and Jamaica, find that 
some of their citizens lose their normal jobs. 

Even socially and politically men are involved in each 
other despite national boundaries. When human rights 
are denied in one country, other countries receive refugees 
—and human solidarity expresses itself in their support. 
When there is a coup d’etat in one nation, its neighbours 
and all who have dealings with it have to protect their own 
institutions. When there is a revolution in one country, or 
a counter-revolution, the reverberations echo round the 
world. Even when the people of one nation peacefully 
change their government through the ballot box, others are 
affected. Presidential elections in the U.S.A. are a matter of 
concern for the whole world; the recent general elections 
in Australia and New Zealand were of direct interest to 
countries thousands of miles from their borders. Even 
political events in India and Tanzania give rise to comment 
in other nations—and sometimes to interference in our 
affairs—because what we do is regarded as relevant to the 
interests of more powerful states. 
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The unity of mankind can no longer be denied. Nor can 
its consequences. For unity means, and unity requires, the 
fundamental equality of all the constituent parts. You 
cannot have mankind made up of some creatures who are 
human and some who are less than human. The degrada¬ 
tion of one man lowers the dignity of mankind and therefore 
the dignity of all men. The humanity of all, and the equality 
of all, is involved in the concept of ‘Mankind’. For without 
this fundamental equality—this fundamental right to life 
and dignity simply because of a man's humanity—there is 
no such thing as mankind. There is only a collection of 
creatures of the species homo sapiens. 

But this we have now recognised, and in that recogni¬ 
tion lies what is perhaps the greatest achievement of man 
until today. The technological changes which have forced 
men to realise their links with each other, have gradually, 
and despite our own apparent reluctance, led us to recog¬ 
nise our unity and the common humanity of all men. Re¬ 
presentatives from all over the world sit down together in 
the United Nations. In so doing they subscribe to the basic 
principles laid down in the Preamble to the Charter, and 
express their “faith in fundamental human rights, in the 
dignity and worth of the human person, in the equal rights 
of men and women and of nations large and small". By 
this act, organised man has recognised—for the first time— 
that ‘Mankind is’. 

We should not under-estimate the importance of what 
we have done. In the evolution of the human race, the self- 
awareness of individual existence—that moment when Man 
for the first time said “I am”—separated homo sapiens 
fundamentally from the rest of the animal kingdom. That 
was the first Rubicon—the first point of no return on the 
human journey. The second Rubicon is the moment when 
Mankind becomes aware of its collective unity and identity. 
From being a collection of warring and colliding human 
atoms, without a common purpose or directed movement, 
mankind can from that time on begin to make deliberate 
decisions about its own future. 
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Of course it is still true that there are very many socie¬ 
ties—perhaps even the majority—where in 1976, social, 
political, and economic inequalities between men are so 
great as to involve a denial of human dignity to millions of 
people. But it is now also true that there are no societies 
where this situation is regarded with pride, or as something 
which is irrelevant to the status of its system. Political 
authorities may pretend that the poor and the oppressed in 
their jurisdiction do not exist; or they may try in one way or 
another to establish a minimum standard of life. But only 
in one country do they now pretend that homo sapiens is 
divided into men and sub-men, or that gross inequalities 
between members of the human species are God-given, 
immutable, and just. (Indeed, even in South Africa there 
has recently grown up an official pretence that apartheid is 
not designed to buttress the humiliation of the majority, but 
to cater for men’s differences.) And colonialism, which is 
the organised expression of some men's belief in their own 
supremacy, has been universally rejected as an acceptable 
system of political organisation. Now there may still be 
empires, but no nation boasts about having one. On the 
contrary, each hastens to deny that it has colonies, or is 
dominating an unwilling people by force of arms. The 
principle of human equality is politically conceded, by those 
who try to live up to it, by those who honour it in the 
breach, and even by those who rail against ‘the relentless 
pursuit of equality’ as a political policy. We have thus 
turned our collective face in the direction of the future. 

What this human equality means is still argued about, 
and there are individuals who wish to resist it through fear 
of its implications for themselves. So they equate it with 
human uniformity. But of course equality and uniformity are 
quite different. 

Every human being is unique—from his finger-prints to 
his personality. To abolish differences between individuals 
would be to abolish the human race. Christians believe in 
the Trinity—that is. One God in Three Persons. To have 
human individuals who have no differences between them 
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would be to have one Human Being reproduced, or dupli¬ 
cated, in billions and billions of persons. No believer in 
human equality believes in such a nonsense. 

Nor can human equality imply a pretence that all 
human beings have equal abilities, and are equally endo¬ 
wed with creativity, with physical or intellectual strength. 
An acceptance of the equality of all human beings 
neither assumes that all men are a potential Galileo 
or Tagore or Gandhi, nor depreciates the exceptional 
contribution which such men and women have made 
to human development. Nothing would be more ab¬ 
surd. Differences between men do exist. They are God- 
given. They are part of God’s gift to the human race. It 
is by the application of our different abilities to the service 
bf man that humanity can advance and search out its 
destiny. The development and harnessing of our different 
individual gifts should therefore be a purpose of social 
organisation; our inequalities can serve our equality and 
our humanity. 

Our fundamental human equality, however, means that 
this right to have an opportunity to develop one’s natural 
abilities, and to put those abilities to the service of man, 
belongs to all human beings equally. Domination over 
others cannot be a condition of one man’s development, 
or a reward for exercising his natural abilities. On the 
contrary, it militates against the development and use of an 
individual's abilities, because it cuts him off from society. 
And it means that other people who may be able to make 
an equal, although different, contribution to man's progress 
may be precluded, by their subordination to another’s 
desires, from the development or use of their own gifts. 

But it is not the differences between men which create 
the gross inequalities we see in the world—the degradation 
of some human beings and the decadence of others, the 
abysmal poverty contrasted with luxury and affluence. And, 
by accepting the unity of men, it is these economic, social, 
and political inequalities—within our nations and between 
our nations—that we are committing ourselves to fight. 
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They are all man-made. 

It is the workings of the economic systems we have 
created which enables some men to exploit and causes 
others to be exploited. It is not differences in physical 
strength, or of ingenuity, which enables some men to 
acquire the power of life or death over others through 
control over the food supply. It is the series of laws and 
customs we have erected over the years, and especially 
those which include such things as thousands of tons of 
food, or the ownership of the means of production, under 
the definition of private property. Intellectual brilliance does 
nat enable some men to appoint themselves as arbiters 
over the political and social rights of others. They achieve 
their power through the use, or abuse, of institutions 
created by men, or of instruments put into their hands for 
other purposes. 

And because the gross inequalities between men 
result from the actions of men, they can be changed by 
men. Further, by our membership of the United Nations 
we have implicitly committed ourselves to abolishing them. 
Therefore we have to act against the forces which perpe¬ 
tuate and increase the inequalities between men's 
condition; and our action has to be deliberate and 
determined. 

We have to operate at many levels, and on many fronts. 
The world is organised on the basis of nation states, and 
sometimes these are federations containing autonomous 
governments. So the struggle for political and social 
equality, and the fight against economic inequality, has to 
be conducted within our nations, by different means. This 
task can, and must, be carried out by each people for 
themselves; within our nation states we have great freedom 
to make our own decisions, and the power to execute 
those decisions. Yet the freedom is not absolute. Compli¬ 
cating our national endeavours is the economic links bet¬ 
ween different parts of the world, and the existence of gross 
inequalities of wealth and power between nation states. ' 

The fight for equality therefore has to be waged both 
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within our nations, and on a world basis. It has to over¬ 
come economic, social, and political vested interests— 
many of them very strong and powerful. It is not an easy 
task; quick success is very unlikely. But we can begin. That 
much is within our power. We can begin by arousing and 
channelling the power of the people so that it furthers 
their own development and not the profit of the few. 

Naturally our first responsibility is within our own 
nation states. We have no basis for complaining about 
inequalities between nations if we are not acting to pro¬ 
mote equality within our own jurisdiction. Poverty suffered 
in the sight of luxury is poverty doubled; and it is in our 
towns and villages that the poor can see the contrasts with 
their own eyes. 

Nations of the Third World, like India and Tanzania, 
produce too little; even if none of our wealth was sucked 
away from us, we would still be poor. We shall therefore 
not achieve our purpose of promoting human dignity 
simply by indulging in an orgy of destruction of what now 
exists. Burning factories or farms, sabotaging railways, 
or killing people, is no solution to our problems. 

But neither shall we achieve our purpose by acting as 
if the privileges now enjoyed by a minority of our citizens 
are a human right. For if the basic resources of the 
earth—the land, the water, and the minerals, are regarded 
as the private property of a few individuals, then those 
people can hold the rest of the community to ransom. 
Talk of equality under those circumstances is nonsense, 
—past laws and customs, or theories of economic incen¬ 
tive and efficiency notwithstanding. 

Democracy based on political equality is a necessary 
part of human dignity. A man is not fiee, and is not the 
equal of other men, if he is governed by others without his 
participation and consent. But political equality cannot just 
mean that every citizen has a right to vote in a periodic 
Parliamentary election. The man who is starved, diseased, 
and ignorant, cannot be made politically equal by consti¬ 
tutional niceties with a man who controls the price of his 
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food, who is educated, and in good health. 

Political and economic equaiity are as inter-twined 
as the strands of a rope. In countries iike ours—India and 
Tanzania—ihe real supporter of democracy and political 
equality is the person who uses democratic government 
for the orderly but speedy development of greater economic 
equality. He is one who supports efforts to rebuiid the 
economy so that it will serve the needs of the many rather 
than the effective demand of the few. A democratic 
government which quails before the loud voices of those 
who control the means of production in their own interests, 
and ignores the background whimpering of the have-nots, 
is not acting democratically. An elected government which 
observes rules of democracy developed in more prosperous 
areas and allows centres of economic power and corrup¬ 
tion to remain beyond its grasp, is not serving democracy. 
On the contrary, such governments are digging the grave 
of democracy. 

Political power of the people must mean the organised 
economic power of the people, or it means nothing. And 
it must mean that all observe the laws drawn up in the 
service of the people. Courts of law which condemn the 
man who steais food for his starving child, but allow the 
profiteer and the price racketeer to go free on technicalities 
are not serving the cause of justice—however honest the 
judges may be. The Rule of Law is an essential part of any 
society which is organised to promote human dignity and 
equality. But there is no Rule of Law when the rich can 
buy themselves out of trouble, or when laws in the interests 
of the masses can be evaded with impunity. 

A democratic government has therefore to recognise 
that although human dignity is not consistent with en¬ 
forced government by others, or with mob rule or arbitrary 
authority, it is even less consistent with dependence upon 
others for food, clothing and shelter. Moving towards 
equality within poor nations therefore means that a 
minority of the people have to accept a diminution of their 
wealth, and their privilege. And most of all they have to 
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accept—or be forced to accept—a reduction in their power 
over others which is expressed through the mechanics of a 
free enterprise economy. Their power has to be taken back 
by the community as a whole; their unfair share of weaith 
and privilege has to be made available for the people's 
use. 

How the necessary economic and political changes 
are to be effected will vary from country to country. Each 
nation presents its own combination of political, economic, 
and social hindrances to the.full human development of all 
its citizens. There is no universal panacea for the social 
ills which now afflict mankind. Actions which reduce in¬ 
equality and promote human dignity in one country may well 
be counter-productive in another. But the objective must 
be the same in every nation—the promotion of universal 
human dignity, and the establishment of equal rights for 
all citizens. 

Yet however great our efforts to reorganise our natio¬ 
nal economies so that they produce the goods our people 
need, and so that these goods are distributed less 
unequally. Third World countries are—and will be—redistri¬ 
buting poverty. Further, we are working to create justice 
in a sieve. The world is increasingly becoming one econo¬ 
mic unit. Internationally as well as nationally, wealth 
creates wealth; it is the wealthy who have money to invest 
in creating new wealth. And everywhere, and from every¬ 
where, wealth attracts wealth. 

At the same time as we are working for justice within 
our nations, we have therefore to work for greater equality 
on a world scale. We have to be active in the campaign 
to reduce the disparities of wealth and power between 
nations. This too is primarily an economic problem. It is 
wealth alone which makes the United States of America, 
with its population of about 200 million, so much more 
powerful politically than India, which has a population of 
over 550 million. 

But internationally there is no government—democratic 
or otherwise—which has the power to decide and to act 
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for justice, instead, the representatives of nations have to 
reach unanimous agreement on the necessity and the 
mechanics of every move towards international justice. By 
dialogue or confrontation—or a judicious mixture of the 
two—the rich and powerful have to be brought to recognise 
that their interests, as well as those of the poor, demand a 
movement towards human equality. 

The first necessity for this is a deliberate transfer of 
wealth from the rich nations to the poor nations, so that 
the latter can increase their future productive capacity. The 
absence of a world government makes such a wealth trans¬ 
fer impossible through international taxation, but it does 
not prevent the rich nations from accepting it as a binding 
obligation. They—and the poor—already accept their United 
Nations subscription as an inescapable commitment; this 
transfer from rich to poor must be on the same basis if it 
is to be a real contribution to the extension of human 
development. 

The second requirement for a move towards inter¬ 
national economic justice—and the more important one—is 
a series of changes in the world system of finance and 
exchange. At present the automatic flow of wealth is from 
the poor to the rich; the flow is blocked here and there by 
national legislation, but the price exacted for this can be 
high. And even with these puny efforts by the poor nations, 
the inequalities between states are increasing on a 
geometrically progressive scale. Until we have succeeded 
in creating a new economic order we shall not begin to 
move towards greater equality; we shall continue to mock 
our own protestations about the unity of mankind. 

Yet despite its fundamental importance, economic 
justice is not the only thing which matters to man. A slave 
can be well-fed, but he remains a slave. Nationally and 
internationally we have also to develop, or to strengthen, 
respect for the humanity of the individual—for the freedom 
of the human person to speak and to act as he wishes 
within the boundaries of just laws and of equal freedom for 
all other individuals. Within our nations this does require 
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curbing the power of privilege and individual wealth; but it 
also means curbing the arrogance of public servants who 
forget that their function is to serve. It requires that 
governments should create—or allow the people to create— 
institutions which protect people from arbitrary actions by 
those in authority. 

However, respect for the human person also has an 
international aspect. There is not one government in the 
world which can now claim that all of its citizens are always 
free from capricious and unjust actions by those in 
positions of authority. Certainly such a claim would not be 
valid for Tanzania. Yet I believe that a distinction can be 
drawn between systems and governments which are trying 
to promote human dignity, and those which are committed 
only to the ruthless maintenance of their own power. And 
although none of our nations has the right to appoint itself 
to be the world’s policeman and upholder of justice in 
other states, I believe that the need for human dignity and 
equality makes it impossible to ignore that distinction. For 
you cannot extend and enhance human dignity by support¬ 
ing organisations or governments which seek to attain 
power, or to maintain themselves in power, by the deliberate 
use of terror and torture, or by the arbitrary denial of legal 
and political rights to the people within their orbit. There 
must come a point when other national governments refuse 
to co-operate with tyranny and when other countries give re¬ 
fuge to its victims. Particular circumstances may force 
certain nations to do business with the tyrant. But minimum 
compromises for survival are one thing. Shaking the 
bloody hand of a murderer and a tyrant is another; it is no 
way to uphold respect for human life, liberty and dignity. 

And there is one circumstance when more is required 
of us than the absence of an embrace. The commitment to 
man's common humanity is very new; consequently it is 
still insecure. Those who do respect this commitment, 
therefore, have to act when the principle of human equality 
regardless of race is denied and deliberately mocked. 
Racialism in all its forms is an enemy we have to fight 
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within our own borders; it is not easy to eradicate. But we 
shaii never succeed in rooting it out from the minds of men 
if we faii to chalienge its organised state expression. 
Regardiess of ail our other differences, the nations of the 
world must unite and take positive action to defeat tyranny 
based on race. It is a challenge to the whole future of 
mankind. 

Mr. Chairman: the peoples of different nations have 
each developed their own cultural patterns, their own 
distinct political and economic organisation. In the past 
we have too often strengthened our national unity by 
stressing our difference from other peoples. But I believe 
that the cultural and organisational diversity of nations 
can be like the differences between men—a source of en¬ 
richment for all mankind. Through co-operation on the 
basis of equality, our differences can be used to increase 
the resources available for tackling the problems of human 
poverty and human degradation within our own states and 
in the world. By working together for the common good 
we can gradually overcome the forces which militate 
against the extension and the enlargement of human 
dignity and human unity. 

This must be the purpose of all that we do, and try to 
do. National glory or military might may have been appro¬ 
priate goals for those who had not recognised the unity of 
mankind. Now we have a greater and more glorious goal 
than the competitive struggle for national power. We are 
challenged by the implications of our own recognition 
that mankind has a conscience, and a consciousness of 
itself. 

We are aiming at the growth of humanity. Our path lies 
through co-operation for the enhancement and extension of 
human equality and human dignity. That is, through the 
development of all human beings, regardless of race, 
colour, culture, or creed. 

I thank you. 
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There can be no security or real peace if vast numbers 
of people in various parts of the world live in poverty and 
misery. Nor, indeed, can there be a balanced economy for 
the world as a whole if the undeveloped parts continue to 
upset that balance and to drag down even the more pros¬ 
perous nations. Both for economic and political reasons, 
therefore. It has become essential to develop these un¬ 
developed regions and to raise the standards of the people 
there. 
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Raul Preblsch 


In the last couple of centuries technological forces 
have greatly widened disparities between nations. The 
same forces are also bringing peoples closer together and 
have kindled an awareness of the need for a more equitable 
distribution of the world’s economic resources and oppor¬ 
tunities. Notable among those who have shaped the 
concept of a new economic order through his searching 
ideas and relentless efforts is Dr. Raul Prebisch. 

Teacher, central banker, international civil servant, 
Dr. Preblsch has brought distinction to all these facets of 
his career. But if we honour him today it is for his role in 
narrowing the economic distance between countries and 
securing a firm international commitment to courses of 
action which enable all nations to share a common heritage 
of prosperity. 

Dr. Prebisch’s ideas on the causes of economic under¬ 
development, the role of planning and the balancing of 
social and economic growth have influenced economic 
thinking and policy formulation in many countries. He has 



been a staunch advocate of regional economic integration 
and his tenure as Executive Secretary of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Latin America has left a lasting 
impact on the economic evolution of that region. Later, as 
Secretary General of the United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development, he was a persuasive exponent of 
a strategy for world economic development, involving com¬ 
mitments and obligations by both affluent and poor. His 
reports on trade policy oriented to development have been 
hailed for their analytical insight and lucidity of exposition. 
Dr. Prebisch guided the UNCTAD in its formative stages 
and forged the unity of developing countries, in what has 
come to be known as the Group of 77. In inviting him 
recently to lead the United Nations Emergency Operations 
for the Most Seriously Affected Developing Countries, the 
world community has once again recognized his gift for 
economic leadership. 

In Dr. Ra6l Prebisch, we have before us an originator 
of creative ideas, a man of high idealism, a distinguished 
scholar devoted to the eradication of poverty and the 
evolution of a rational economic order shaped by the ideal 
of social justice. His life and work encompass the hope of 
Jawaharlal Nehru for an interdependent world. 

It is a privilege to confer the Jawaharlal Nehru Award 
for International Understanding upon Dr. Ravil Prebisch. 
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Acceptance Address 

Raul Prebisch 


Your Excellency the President of India, your Excellency 
the Vice-President and the Chairman of the Council, Your 
Excellency the Prime Minister, distinguished members of 
the Council, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

At this moment when I have the great honour of 
receiving this Award I deeply remember the true figure of 
Nehru, that great Indian, that extraordinary leader of the 
developing countries, that unique universal man. I pay 
tribute to his memory. 

Let me express my deep gratitude to the President of 
India, to the President of the Council and the Members 
of the Council for the great honour they have decided to 
bestow on me. 

Let me also express my thanks, my hearty thanks, to 
Her Excellency the Prime Minister of India for whom—and 
I am not trying to flatter her—I have a long time admiration 
that has grown recently when she has proven her ability 
to transform her inner vision, her inherited sense of duty to 
her country—India, into an extraordinary energy, an energy 



that is necessary in our developing countries to avoid 
interruption and to assure a firm basis for advance in 
democratic institutions. 

Madam, a temporary eclipse does not break the 
harmony of the soiar system. Not only that, in talking with 
my friends in India I have tried to understand what this 
country is doing to control inflation. I think that it is a 
unique case of success. You have checked inflation in this 
country without sacrificing the rate of growth. This is a 
great achievement. My tributes to you. 

A kind reference has been made a moment ago to the 
theory of centre-periphery thesis that started at the 
beginning of my old ECLA. What is the meaning of that? 
It is to underline the great difference between the historical 
and the present development of the great industrial 
centres and the developing problems of the periphery of 
world economy to which we belong. It is a tremendous 
mistake to believe that in our developing countries we have 
to reproduce the patterns of development of the industrial 
centres. We cannot and we should not. I for one do not 
admire the type of development of such centres. Though 
they show a great achievement in technology, there is an 
erosion of deep human values that we cannot accept, and 
which I am afraid we are on the verge of losing. 

In this sense two great illusions of earlier decades 
have withered away. First, the illusion that the expansionist 
forces of capitalism in the Centres will bring a spontaneous 
development of the periphery which is not true. Another 
illusion that is disappearing also but not completely, is 
that industrialisation of a periphery will bring with it a 
gradual reduction of the great disparities in income distri¬ 
bution. This again is not true. The reason why the first is 
not true I will amplify without omitting the great contribu¬ 
tion that modern technology has brought from the Centres. 
Indeed the contrary is happening. The Centres are not 
taking measures necessary to counteract the effects of the 
devolution of their technology to the periphery areas—both 
adverse effects and the beneficial effects on the world 
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economy. And with a few exceptions, notwithstanding the 
enormous amount of periphery that has been accumulated 
in the last quarter of the century, very little progress has 
been made in this field. There is a lack of understanding. 
Wrong theories of development have evolved. There is 
also a lack of political power. There is a lack of world 
leadership. Ultimately progress in developing countries is 
an essential part of the development of the human race. 
And this is not yet recognised in fact. 

During many years, from its inception, the organisa¬ 
tions of the United Nations, the General Assembly, and its 
different Commissions and Councils have devoted consi¬ 
derable attention to present the problems of inequitable 
relations between the North and the South. At first we had 
a tremendous intellectual and political resistance. The 
theory that leaving the doors open to foreign and private 
capital and thus allowing the free play of market forces to 
develop so that we may reap the fruits of the development 
of the Centres has proved a myth. I think nobody thinks 
seriously in the same terms now notwithstanding the fact 
that a new theory is emerging, the theory of the multi¬ 
national or rather the trans-national corporations. The 
theory that by their universal wisdom and dynamism the 
multi-nationals are going to solve the problems of develop¬ 
ment of the periphery. They are very important but they 
will not solve the problems of the periphery. They may 
help if there are behavioural changes, if they adapt 
themselves to the rules of the game and if they do not 
interfere with the sovereignty of developing countries, a 
fact that we know is happening and has happened before. 
Is there any possibility for change in the attitude of the 
Centre, in the greater understanding now being shown by 
the Centre being followed by practical action? Well, the 
special session of the United Nations a short while ago 
voted unanimously on a resolution on the new international 
economic order. This Resolution embodies the main ideas, 
the main aspirations, the main proposals of the developing 
countries in the international field. Really, from the inteilec- 
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tual and political points of view it was a great success. 

Now we wili see how this body of ideas will be transla¬ 
ted into practicai measures. And the first opportunity is 
the next meeting of the UNCTAD in Nairobi. I recognise 
that the world situation is not favourable, that critical 
situations should not be conducive to indifference or in¬ 
action but, on the contrary, shouid stimulate actions and 
promote a certain consensus on practical measures, and 
if they cannot be immediately applied in fuil they should 
be progressively applied. This is my hope about the 
Nairobi meeting. 

There is another illusion, that is to say, the belief that 
deveiopment and industriaiisation will bring a graduai 
elimination of the great differences of income distribution, 
that has also failed. And this is the responsibiiity of the 
developing countries; and I say this who have spent 25 
years of my life underlining the responsibility of the 
developed countries of the Centre in not eliminating the 
external constraints of our development; it is my moral duty 
to say that the developing countries in general also are 
responsible for this growing inequality. The system as it is 
functioning gives the high income groups, in general, the 
practical capacity to take in their hands the fruits of 
productivity, the fruits of the advance in technology, the 
fruits of penetration of technology into developing countries. 
If that would be conducive to a high rate of capital accumu¬ 
lation I would say, all right, let us take that philosophically. 
But that does not happen in many developing countries. 
It does happen that a great part of this considerable 
potential for capital accumulation, which is a result of 
increasing productivity, is not used to actually accumulate 
capital, to absorb this capital gradually, progressively the 
large masses of populations that have been left behind: 
forty, fifty or sixty per cent of them without the advantages 
of development. In order to solve this problem of poverty 
it is essential, whatever the economic and social system, 
to increase the rate of accumulation of capital, to increase 
the productivity of the masses, to absorb these masses at 
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increasingly higher levels of living. Why has this enor¬ 
mous potential not been used? This is due to the penetra¬ 
tion in our countries in more or less degree of the 
consumption pattern of other societies. That is to say, the 
sheer imitation in poor countries of the patterns of 
consumption of the great industrial centres of the 
world. 

I am not an austere man. I like consumption. But I am 
the first to recognise that it is the functioning of the system 
that allows a restricted narrow group of the world’s 
population to use this potential for their own consumption, 
for their conspicuous consumption,jwhen capital is lacking, 
to solve the problem of poverty. 

These are the contradictions of technology, technology 
of high productivity and very low absorption of manpower, 
technology of diffusion of forms of consumption, the 
famous mass media that stimulate forms of consumption 
which are in contradiction with the objectives and con¬ 
ditions of development. Science and technology have 
ambivalent consequences, good consequences for the 
improvement of the life of mankind. And, negative conse¬ 
quences that we have to counteract. 

Another negative consequence is the extraordinary 
increase in the population. I fully sympathise with the 
efforts of India in this matter. In Latin America we are 
lagging behind. Some countries have finally recognised 
the need to have an enlightened population policy. There 
are many obstacles. One of them is a religious obstacle. 
I am a man of Catholic extraction. But I do not feel any 
philosophical restraint. Some time ago I had a cordial talk 
with a Catholic theologist. He told me that God has 
preached to us to grow and multiply. “It is true. 
Reverend Father", I said to him, “I cannot deny this. But 
God has not said at what rate we should multiply. This is 
a matter for us human beings." God has given us human 
beings reason, the sense of responsibility, to act with 
deliberation, with enlightenment recognising the forces of 
economic, social, cultural and political development. What 
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has been happening is not the work of God. It is the work 
of human beings who have not recognised the need to 
counteract certain evil forces, many of them resulting in 
this anachronic conception that the free play of the forces 
of the market will solve the problems of economic and 
social development. I believe in the efficiency of the 
market. If the revision of income were more equitable than 
now, the market will function rather well. . The market in 
itself is not responsible for the problems created by the 
social structure and the consequences of contradictions 
in technology. This is part of a tremendous problem 
that the world has to face, not only the "periphery” but 
the “Centres”. 

In addition to the clear and vigorous population policy 
we have to act on the rate of capital accumulation. The 
State has in one form or another to influence this rate to 
achieve the social purpose. The State has to enter sooner 
or later into the anarchy of the distribution of income, the 
arbitrariness of the concentration of income in a few hands 
and the arbitrariness of the process of distribution that is 
conducive to the dislocation of the economy sooner or 
later. It is ironic to see that many of those in the "Centres" 
preach democracy to the “periphery”, preach the imitation 
of their democratic processes and institutions. When a 
government decides to act in a vigorous way to increase 
capital accumulation and to improve the distribution of 
income, they mobilise their enormous machinery of mass 
media in their interest and attack this Government not 
recognising that an advancing democracy cannot be 
made on solid basis without correcting the sources of 
arbitrariness and inequaiity. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this does not mean that we are 
not considering other problems that are also of far-reaching 
importance and a politicai process by itself cannot solve. 
One of the most important consequences of the evolution 
of science and technology is to have an enlarged horizon 
of our problems. We are dealing through a democratic 
process with the problems of the present. Through the 
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expression of aspiration and wiil of the masses we take 
decisions, wise or mistaken. But who represents the 
masses of tomorrow? We know what the masses of today 
wish. We know their aspirations. But who knows and who 
represents the masses of the future? Who votes for them? 
Do you think that the masses of the future, if they had the 
power to vote now, to exercise their poiiticai will, they will 
tolerate the growing phenomenon of pollution, they will 
tolerate the destruction of natural resources, they will tole¬ 
rate abuse of the seas and the possibility of introducing 
private property in the sea to exploit it in favour of the few 
and not in the favour of those of now and those that will 
come in twenty, forty or sixty years. What about their 
views? And what about population? Both of them will feel 
the consequences of proliferation of the human race: a 
clear case now, but which will be more intense in the 
future. If they had to exercise now the power through the 
democratic process they will wait for the measures that 
are not taken vigorously yet due not only to vested interests 
but also because there is not yet a clear understanding 6f 
the consequences of the evolution of science and techno¬ 
logy in the future. And this does not only pertain to the 
concrete phenomenon that we see now. There is a great 
concern in the biologists in the world about the conse¬ 
quences of some possible result of biological research. 
What does this mean in the last instance? I have to say 
that in India, a country that is trying to preserve spiritual 
values, the country of Gandhi, the country of Nehru, 
nothing should be done without giving to the political 
process an ethical direction. 

The more I think of what is going on in the world in 
developed as well as in developing countries the more I 
am persuaded that we economists have been working in 
very narrow channels believing that economic measures 
will solve problems. That is not so. Without ethical values 
we will not solve these problems. Only a deep conscious¬ 
ness of ethical values would be conducive to consider 
these problems of the future and the problems of the 
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present. I have arrived at the conclusion that there are no 
scientific theories for the distribution of income; neither 
the classical, nor the new-classical economists, nor the 
Marxist economists have given the ciue: a clue that 
corresponds to real facts. This problem of distribution of 
income is fundamentally an ethical problem and this 
ethical conception has to guide the actions in the political 
process. Thank you very much. 
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The true scientist is the sage unattached to life and the 
fruits of action, ever seeking truth wheresoever this quest 
might lead him. To tie himself to a fixed anchorage, from 
which there is no moving, is to give up that search and to 
become static in a dynamic world. 
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Jonas Edward Salk 


The truly great scientists who have left a lasting Im¬ 
press on the pages of world history have been those who 
combined scientific excellence with profound humanism. 
The ability to unravel the biological mysteries of the 
minutest organisms on the one hand and at the same time 
to comprehend the philosophical motivations of the human 
mind on the other, is the rare gift of the chosen few. In 
Dr. Jonas Edward Salk we find one blessed with this unique 
combination. 

Jonas Edward Salk is a well known name in the world of 
medicine as the father of the Salk anti-polio vaccine. The 
development of anti-polio vaccine by Salk has been hailed as 
a“planned miracle”. Not very long ago, summertime meant 
polio season to worried parents everywhere. Children were 
kept out of public places and many were sent out to distant 
cities. Polio, the killer, was on the loose and no one knew 
where it would strike next. Although the cause of polio 
was known much earlier, the actual beginning of the 
end of the problem had to wait till 1948 when a group of 
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scientists proved that it was possible to grow the polio 
virus in various tissues. It was given to Jonas Salk to 
develop the killer polio virus vaccine and he found the 
remedy in 1954, after three years of hard work. His three 
young sons were among the first to receive the new vaccine. 
After a field trial in which two million children took part, it 
was clear in 1955 that the Salk vaccine was a proved 
success. Today, owing to the efforts of Jonas Salk, his 
colleagues and other workers in the field, polio is a 
vanishing disease. Millions of children all over the world 
have been saved from the dreaded polio by means of 
Salk's vaccine and millions of parents owe a deep debt of 
gratitude to Dr. Salk. 

Dr. Salk has worked not only on the polio virus but also 
on the immunological properties of the influenza virus and 
the mechanisms of delayed hypersensitivity. For the last 
ten years he has been interested in the immunological 
processes involved in cancer. He has been the recipient 
of many honours and awards in recognition of his outstand¬ 
ing contributions to the fields of biology, medicine and 
public health. 

A less known facet of Dr. Salk’s personality is his 
interest in the purposes of science. The Institute for Bio¬ 
logical Studies in La Jolla, California, of which Dr. Salk is 
the founder-director, is dedicated not only to experimental 
biology but to the correlation of biological knowledge to 
philosophical, psychological and social questions. 

Dr. Salk's personal philosophy is embodied in two of his 
thought-provoking books : “Man Unfolding" (1972) and 
“The Survival of the Wisest” (1973). In these works 
Dr. Salk suggests how ways of thinking that made use of 
the extensive biological knowledge at the molecular, 
cellular and organismic levels acquired during recent 
decades can be extended and applied to some of the vital 
social, psychological and ethical problems the world faces 
today. 

In Dr. Salk's view, man must understand his metabiolo- 
gical as well as biological attributes if he is to “play" the 
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game of evolution in co-operation with and not counter to 
the laws of nature. His outlook is one of tempered optimism 
and trust in man's ablility to influence the survival of his 
species and the quality of his life as an individual. 

fn Jonas Salk, we have a scientist, a philosopher, a 
healer, an author and a humanist attempting to build a new 
world of peace and understanding which offers succour to 
those afflicted with diseases and “a measure of hope for 
those who would work toward a more satisfying life for man 
on earth". In honouring Jonas Salk today, we pay homage 
once again to the architect of modern India, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, and his ideals of "utilising human knowledge and 
achievement to liberate humanity and lead it toward a new 
humane internationalism". 
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Acceptance Address 

Jonas Edward Salk 


Mr. President, Madame Prime Minister, Excellencies, 
Ladies and Gentlemen : 

When I learned that I was selected to receive the 
Jawaharlal Nehru Award for International Understanding, 
I felt greatly honoured to be chosen for a distinction named 
in memory of a man whom I greatly admired. 

Considering the many others whose work contributes 
directly to promoting international understanding, good¬ 
will, and friendship among the peoples of the world, I 
wondered why I was selected. Any contribution I may have 
made has been indirect in the course of other pursuits. 

However, the Award Jury has previously recognized 
the work of artists such as Andre Malraux and Yehudi 
Menuhin, and next the award will be presented to 
Guiseppe TuccI, a humanist, in recognition of their con¬ 
tribution to understanding among the peoples of the world. 
Does the choice this year acknowledge similar values in 
the work of scientists and physicians ? 

Recently, science and medicine have been regarded by 



some as anti-human, and as the cause of many of our 
present-day problems. However, there is a difference in the 
scientific attitude and in the scientific ethic itself, which is 
neither pro- nor anti-human, but merely expressive of 
truth-seeking. It is the ethic of humans which determines 
whether the results of the work of scientists will be used 
benevolently or malevolently in terms of present or future 
generations. Only an anti-human ethic would allow the 
work of scientists to be abused in ways that are anti¬ 
human. Similarly, there are ethical principles that would 
not only allow, but would encourage the beneficial use of 
science and scientific knowledge. Human ethics are an 
expression of human choices. 

I will speak about the value of scientific knowledge 
per se, about its contribution to an understanding of the 
human condition. I will speak about evolution and the 
evolution of human attitudes as these bear on changes in 
the human condition. 

Evolution is a process without end. We are not only a 
product of this process, but we have become instruments 
of it as well. We are, in effect, energy/matter that has 
evolved to become conscious of itself. We have become 
the tools and the trustees of evolution. We are uniquely 
endowed with a freedom of will to choose from among 
alternatives. 

In other forms of life choice is expressed principally by 
genetically determined factors and by the process of 
natural selection. Humans, in a sense, have escaped 
genetic control by their possession of consciousness. 
However, they cannot escape the consequences of their 
choices about which Nature will have the last word. 

Hence, our present and our future are determined both 
by human choice and by natural selection. The present 
and future characteristics of the human species and of 
the individuals who will have survived to continue this 
evolutionary process will have been significantly influenced 
by human choice. 

The human species is, at present, the most actively 
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evolving and the most dominant. This dominance is the 
cause simultaneously of the dangers and of the opportu¬ 
nities that confront us. Will we choose the paths of 
opportunity or of danger for the future evolution of our 
species? 

We have so altered the conditions of life on the planet, 
human and non-human, as to become the co-authors of our 
destiny. Will our actions influence the course of future 
events in our favour ? Will we have the wisdom to perceive 
the long as well as short-term advantages in the choices 
we make so as to enhance'the quality of our own lives and 
of the lives of the generations to follow ? Will future 
generations speak of the wisdom of their ancestors as we 
are inclined to speak of ours ? It is relevant and even part 
of wisdom to ask not only are we being good citizens of 
the world today, but are we being good ancestors? 

There is a saying in the West that we cannot choose our 
parents but we can choose our ancestors. This means 
that each generation can choose from the past the modeis 
left by those who have preceded. It means choosing from 
the past that which is homologous to what has to be done 
at this point in time. 

Each era has its specific quaiities. These are often 
analogous to specific moments in previous cycles in the 
evolutionary spiral. There is a need to choose patterns for 
the present from past eras that are homologous, it is 
difFicuit to retain traditions of the past without discrimina¬ 
tion. Those who will follow us will or will not choose to 
adopt some of our models depending upon their relevance 
to the time in the future when they are re-examined. 

As part of continuous creation there is a need for 
reinterpreting customs and sacred writings of the past in 
the light of changing circumstances of life, and to create 
new customs and writings appropriate to the time in which 
we live, and appropriate to the future. There is a need to 
enhance what is of value from the past and to add what is 
becoming, or wiii become, evident. 

In the past, as part of the evolutionary process, all 
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sacred writings have been followed by commentaries upon 
commentaries upon commentaries to bring up to date the 
meanings originally intended and to apply the principles 
to newly existing circumstances. In this way traditions are 
kept alive as new thoughts are added. The effect upon 
the old and the new is then not “either/or", but rather 
“both/and". 

Our ability to choose allows us to choose our ances¬ 
tors. If we want to be good ancestors, we should show 
future generations how we coped with an age of great 
change and great crises. In human history there have been 
moments of greater insight and foresight, of greater 
wisdom. Each new generation should emulate such 
moments in history rather than those marked by blindness, 
error, and decay. With increasing consciousness of our¬ 
selves and our forebears we can establish new models 
valid for generations to come. 

I should like to offer a glimpse of my own vision as to 
the choices that exist for us, as individuals, as members 
of different cultures, and of different nations, in an 
inevitably emerging world culture. Will this be a culture 
leading to its own destruction, or to its own salvation? 

That the circumstances of life on the planet have 
changed markedly in recent years is clear. The problems 
for which we seek remedies are well known, so are the 
many contributing causes. To a large extent the prevalent 
dilemmas, paradoxes, and problems have resulted from 
our success. These are, in effect, products of the 
process of evolution itself. Can we avoid becoming con¬ 
sumed by our successes? 

To do so will require an attitude to facilitate the 
development of reciprocally advantageous solutions to our 
mutual problems. This will come about if we can achieve 
reciprocity of understanding. If this is perceived as a 
necessity for surviving decently and for evolving humanely 
and harmoniously, action will follow, provided all will feel 
the mutual advantages to be gained by all concerned. 

For improving the quality of life the world over, there is 
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a need to correct the excesses and the insufficiencies that 
are the cause of our malaise. In effect, we are in a 
period of error-correcting and error-preventing. If these 
errors would persist we would compound errors already 
accumulated. Hence, it is appropriate to ask whether 
they can be reduced rapidly enough. The causes of human 
excesses and insufficiencies reside within humans 
themselves. Such imbalances exist wherever there are 
people—nor are such problems new to humankind. No 
part of the world is excluded. 

There is an inappropriate attitude about quantity among 
some in different parts of the world—in some, in relation 
to people, in others, in relation to things. It would appear 
that there is now a need to balance undisciplined growth 
in quantity by disciplined growth in quality. This change 
is so fundamental as to leave us without appropriate 
guides in the world-wide transformation that is occurring 
with its rapidly changing values. We are under stress 
individually and collectively, to re-balance and to re-equilib¬ 
rate ourselves, young and old alike. Traditions are shaken, 
mores are altered, and new patterns and rituals have not 
yet formed to replace those that had provided the matrix 
upon which human life had developed and evolved in the 
past, and is needed to develop and evolve in the future. 

If we were to see the relevance of this diagnosis as the 
cause of our malaise in its various forms the world over, 
we might have greater understanding, greater empathy and 
sympathy, and even feelings of good-will and friendship 
toward all others. While each must, of necessity, take 
responsibility for solving his own problems, ways must 
be found for developing mutual solutions to our comple¬ 
mentary predicaments. We must lighten the burden of the 
new evolutionary pressures to which we have contributed. 
Only we, and not some other force, can alleviate that 
which we have caused, as we have simultaneously 
augmented both morphic and entropic tendencies toward 
order and disorder, toward evolution and involution. 

Humankind can harness the forces evoked by the 
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human intellect and the human ego to serve the human 
being with as much success as it has harnessed other 
forces of nature. By using discoveries already made many 
problems can be solved. The tendency has developed for 
human beings to become the siaves of machines and of 
systems they have created. This tendency must be reversed 
if we are to improve the deteriorating quality of life, 
accommodating to the new necessities arising in the 
metamorphosis to a new epoch. 

Science, in all its different disciplines—theoretical and 
experimental—has contributed to soiving the problems 
which have given birth to new ones with which we are 
now confronted. Therefore, the roles we will play and the 
strategies we will use in the future will not be the same as 
those of the past. This is true for all of us in all other 
endeavours and in all stages of life. To understand this 
necessity wiil go a iong way toward reducing tensions 
created by clinging to past habits simply because they are 
familiar and comfortable. 

To understand that we are on the same "Ark” awaiting 
the subsidence of the same “deluge" could increase our 
tolerance for all who are impatiently compressed by 
limitations in resources, space or time, as the rate of 
change and the quantity of our needs augment. Hopefuily, 
the waves of the mounting curves are cresting, whether of 
population growth, or of basic human needs, or of ail 
manifestations of excess or of insufficiency that plague 
us. 

The persistent threat of organized violence, or war, and 
the increase in unorganized violence, has profound effect 
upon individuals, communities, nations, and upon human¬ 
kind as a whoie. In fact, the planet has become so small 
that any war is now a civii war because humankind must 
be recognized in its basic oneness. There is a need to 
join efforts to counter these entropic tendencies that tend 
toward chaos. 

The imminent eradication of smallpox from the face of 
the earth was possible only through a co-operative world- 
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wide effort. This will someday be possible for other 
microbial diseases and can also serve as a model for the 
solution of problems at the level of human values. The 
improvement in the quality of human life, and the resultant 
economy in resources in solving the problem of smallpox 
is incalculable. When the common enemy is identified and 
is made the target of our common concern, incalculable 
progress can be accomplished by co-operative effort. 

To what extent can we deal with the pathogenic influen¬ 
ces that exist within humankind itself? We will find out 
when we try to live according to an ethic of mutual under¬ 
standing for achieving mutually advantageous resolutions 
of difFerences. This may well be the most difficult challenge 
ever to confront humankind. By comparison, the chaiienge 
to put men into space is simple. The purpose would be 
to give full expression to the health and well being of all 
in body and in mind. This implies the elimination of 
malnutrition and of superstition. It means the provision 
of opportunity for adequate and appropriate nourishment 
by educational and life experiences. It means opportunity 
for growth and development, qualitative as well as 
quantitative. Such a world is far from our present reality. 
For this reason, increased international and intercultural 
relationships and understanding, and good-will and 
friendship among all people are becoming a necessity on 
our rapidly shrinking planet. As individuals we ijmust 
see ourselves as parts of the single organism of human¬ 
kind. 

If we are to be the ancestors to such a future world, we 
will be seen as wise forebears. If not, we will be seen as 
prodigal forebears who, at a decisive moment, dissipated 
an opportunity by not assuming responsibility for the 
future evolution of our species. 

Those who have preceded have left a rich heritage upon 
which to build the future. From the various cultures, 
lessons will be learned and incorporated with the ideals 
of our ancestors. They will be passed on as our vision of 
a world in which understanding, good-will, and friendship 
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will be appreciated by their presence, rather than by their 
absence. The presentation each year of the Jawaharlal 
Nehru Award will be a constant reminder of an innate 
longing of people the world over for what the Award 
values. 

If wisdom implies making retrospective judgments 
prospectively, it is to be hoped that wisdom and good-will 
can prevail in time. Neither wisdom nor good-will is now 
dominant. Hope lies in dreams, in imagination and in the 
courage of those who dare to make dreams into reality. 

There must be evolutionary significance in the hopes 
and aspirations of humankind. Herein lies the creative 
force for a world toward which an evolutionary drive exists. 
If the metabiological animal that we are, possesses the 
genetic potential for realizing our aspirations, it remains 
for us to encourage their actualization. 

The effective promotion of international understanding, 
even though indirectly, through works of benefit to human¬ 
kind, as in the work of artists, scientists,and thinkers, and 
more directly by other public servants, encourages us to 
make a new beginning in a long but worthwhile trajectory 
into the future, it will be necessary to rebuild many 
bridges and build new ones among nations, cuitures, 
religions, humanistic and scientific disciplines. We need 
to find ways and means for competing co-operatively in the 
search for a civilized way to reduce human and material 
waste. As already suggested, we have more knowledge 
than we have as yet applied. We now need the will. This 
is the challenge for an epoch in which convergence, 
synthesis, bridge-buiiding, and friendship become synony¬ 
mous with understanding in all its forms as the way to 
reciprocal well being. 

If we are to be good ancestors, transmitting the possi¬ 
bility of a better life and the joy of living, we have work to 
do now. The first step is to open ourselves to the as yet 
unrealized possibilities that exist in humankind. Only in 
the future wiil it be known whether or not we have been 
wise ancestors. However, now is the time to accept the 
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challenge. 


X X X X 

In the spirit of dedication which inspired the institution 
of the Jawaharlal Nehru Award, and in the path of the 
great man it recalls, let us move toward friendly relations 
among nations. Madame Prime Minister, may you continue, 
with the aid of your able Foreign Minister, to take steps in 
this direction. 

My wife and I would like to thank you, Mr. President, 
Mr. Vice President, Madame Prime Minister, and the 
President of the Council for bestowing this great honour 
upon me, for the warmth and sincerity of your hospitality 
which has made our visit here a true discovery of India. 
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